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Tacoma Urges Kiwanis International to Hold Its 





1928 Convention in Seattle! 


The most flowery invitational address, delivered on the 
convention floor, could not even sketch the powerful 
appeal of The Charmed Land—the inspiring scenic variety 
of the Pacific Northwest. Seattle is an ideal convention 
city—a center of full, modern proportions, with complete 
and adequate facilities for your every convenience and 
comfort. Every year nz itional organizations hold their 
biggest conventions there. 


While here, you will see Tacoma, Seattle’s sister city and 
the Gateway to Rainier National Park, where there 1s 
snowballing in midsummer and a long list of other original 
and thrilling recreations. Tacoma as ‘“‘The Lumber 
Capital of America,” and the industrial city with the 
lowest electrical power rate in the United States, will 
interest you. 
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Pel Full Orchestration 
of Kiwanis Songs 


Full orchestration has been arranged for the two 
7 Te 99 cT > oe 
famous Kiwanis songs, “* Kiwanis and Che Builders. 
— F : wi oe 
Prepare now for Secure this music now for all entertainment activities. 
‘ 
United States-Canada Week | ull orchestration tor either song, 7§c. 
April 24-30 
Decoration Day - - May 30 
Fiag Day - - - - June l4 ss i” 
4 * 
Canadian Diamond Jubilee - July ! Wo Re 
Independence Day - - July 4 


The new « K ‘ t \ r rged t bring uniform 
xisted 


Plain gold plate « «§$ .25 each 





Sa tn. ‘ sn Bane Os “ats AV Triple gold plate « -« .30 each 
. tM . , national Boar f Trustees 8-Kt. solid gold « «+ J.00each 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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Afraid of 


queried, ‘‘ Well, Conroy, what's 


ory age Se 
vour opinion? 


All sat spell- 
bound as he talked—my 
i forgotten— 


was the way | How 


51% 


never knew how 
nyself, how to put my ideas m™enwhocan ma 
: : ower of forcefu 


ct, I was actually afraid of 
ability, less experience than [ tant territ 
being promoted over my head—simply 
had the knack of forceful 
self-confidence, and personality and much app 
—the very qualities I lacked. 

», too, I was a total loss —J 
was always the ‘‘ 
sat back and watched the others have a 
I seemed doomed to be an all 














My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 


Others Almost Overnight 


, 1 


the boss turned to me _ timidity, 
They all listened po- 


ethod which 
most over! ligt 


sputtering a few vague (437°. 


> rt : v 
Like a flash Stoddard inter- ence of thousands. 
rupted me and launched 


inability to ex 

In 15 Minuibad a Day 
to speak and in the silence And then sudd 
thin, wavering voice stam- 


Tess 








description : 
What 15 Minutes a Day 


Will Show You 


: How to talk before your club or lodge 
had been How to propose and respond to toasts 


e problem for How to address board meetings 


How to make a political speech 


was pre- How to tell entertaining stories 


pared to suggest a sound, How to make after-dinner speeches 
paen 


which [I How to converse interestingly 
eae How to write letters 
solve all How to sell more goods 
How to train your memory 
How to enlarge your vocabulary 
to de velop: self-confidence 


-I was al- How to acquire a winning personality 
given oppor- How to strengthen your will-power and 
h ambition é 

SHOW my How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
al ways fail- How to develop your power of concentra- 


ny n tisesalily: I was tion 
vashful, timid and nerv- 


How to be the master of any situation 














Constantly I saw others a great corpor 





left-over’’— the one who 


ake otners ¢ 


, convir icing speech that causes one 










sands have accor 
through this simp 


hfs, ’ > sur “lL 
hfulness, my lack of poise and 


nly I discovered a new 
1e a powerful speak 
ied how to bend t 
minate one man ofr an ; 
Soon I had won salary in- 
creases, promotion, popularity, 
power. Today I always have a 
ready flow of speech at my 

and, I am able i 
ny occasion, to 
er ergency with ju 


















}  developi 

tural power of speech pos 

sessed by everyone, but culti 
ated by so few—by m 
pending 15 minutes a day 

the privacy of 

on this most 
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There i ic, no trick, 

mM} } becoming 
F powerful i convincing 
talker. You, too, can conquer 
cow stagefright, self-con- 











clousness anc be ilness, 
wi x advancement lary, 
social standing, 






Today business 
for the big, impor- 
n 1-salaried 5 

can dominat 
lo as they wish. It is the 








n obscurity to the presidency of 
> a small, unimpor- 
iager’s desk; another 





from the rank and file of po slitice al workers to a post of 
national importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change almost overnight into a < lar 


ed after-dinner speaker. 
ished just such amazing thing 
, easy, yet effective training. 





Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described 
in a very in terest ing and informative booklet 
a which is now being sent to everyone mailing the 
around failure unless I could conquer my coupon. This book is called, How to Work Won- 
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ders with Words. In it you are shown how to con- 
quer stagefright, self-consciousness, timidity, b 
fulness and fear—those things that keep you silent 
hile men of lesser ability get what they want by 
sheer power of convincing speech. Not o1 ly 
men who have made millions but thousands 
have sent for this book and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told how to bring out 
and oe your priceless ‘‘hidden knack” 
th atural gift within you—which will win for 
you ~« vancement in position and salary, popularity, 
s vale standing, power and real success. You can 
btain your copy absolutely fre 

coupon. 


NOW 
SENT 
FREE 
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e by sending the 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Cept. 9184, Chicago, IIl- 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Pile send me FREE and without obli- 
gation my copy of your inspiring , hank, How 
to » Work Wonders with Words, and full informa- 

mn regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
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A CABIN 
SITE 
for YOU © 








Cabin Bo-Di-Lac—Community House—A Warm Welcome Awaits You 


Great Premium Offer 


Exclusive Section for Kiwanians 
Special Lodge for Your Club 


600 Wooded acres surrounded by three Famous Lakes, Booth, Diamond and Squirrel 


at BO-DI-LAC LODGE 


(French Beaux des Lac, Beautiful Lake) 
Adjacent to the Flambeau Indian Reservation 


For $50 only $10 down $4 month 


| Woodruff, rei 10 m. => OTHERS AT $95 AND $200 


Ik 


You Subscribe to 


SPORTS AFIELD 


Established in 1887 


America’s First Outdoor 
Magazine 


$2.00 per year - included in price of cabin site 

25,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS OUR AIM 
We are committed to the service of the 
outdoor lovers and are _ establishing 
Sports Afield Bo-Di-Lac Lodge purely for 
these two ends - Service to Sportsmen and More Readers - All Cabin 
Sites are 50x125 - well wooded, high and dry, good sandy beaches, 
good fishing, muskies, bass, pike, deer in season. 


Don’t Wait—Act Now! 



















































ILLINGIS 








CHICAGO 


We Are Not In the Real Estate Business | 


We do not make one dollar out of the sale of these Cabin Sites. We need new subscribers and 





Date. . ; “a ee ey et 1927. we believe our friends throughout the length and breadth of this land will appreciate and co- 

Sports Afield Bo-Di-Lac Lodge Dept., operate with us in this unusual effort to help forward the cause of true sportsmen and the 
Suite 611, 160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. outdoor life in general. These Cabin Sites are worth more. Simply send the names of two friends 
Please reserve for me the best Cabin Sites available upon receipt with your check. The cost of two subscriptions is included with the price of the Cabin Sites. 


of my check for $10 each down payment herewith enclosed. (It is 
understood thatif [am not satisfied with your selection. my money 


: ng returned if I so advise you within fifteen days from eee First Come—First Served 





Addre 
The limited number of Cabin Sites in Sports Afield Bo-Di-Lac Lodge will not 
supply all of our readers—first come, first served. Not more than four to one 
OR customer. We reserve the right to withdraw this exceptional offer when all 
Please forward, without obligation, further information. Summer Cabin Sites have been sdld. 
Name 


Address : acl FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL NOW 
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“The trouble with fountain pens is they’re always running dry—but not the POSTAL 
on ae 


You Can See Right Through It! 


And It Holds 3 To 4 Times More Ink Than Others 
No Other Like It In The World. Only One Way To Get It 


This one exclusive feature puts the POSTAL Pen in a class by 
itself. Regardless of how fine a fountain pen may be, it is useless 
when empty. The unbreakable ink reservoir of the Postal Pen is 
transparent. You can see right through it and always tell when 
your ink supply is running low. 

And in addition . . . another exclusive Postal feature is its tre- 
mendous ink capacity. It holds from 3 to 4 times more ink than 
other self-filling pens, yet is actually no larger. Illustration at 
right shows actual size. The patented filling device—the simplest 
and easiest ever invented—eliminates rubber sac in barrel and pro- 
vides additional ink capacity. 


Why the POSTAL Pen Costs Only $2.50 


Judging this remarkable pen by its quality, fine workmanship, 
smooth writing 14-karat iridium-tipped gold point and its many 
other features found only in the highest priced pens, you would 
naturally expect it to cost from $7 to $8.75. And at that price it 


would be extremely reasonable. 

But the Postal sales policy, direct-from-manufacturer-to-user, eliminates all in- 
hetween profits and brings the cost of this peer of all pens down to $2.50. In no 
other way could such a superior pen be sold at such a surprisingly low price. 


You Do Not Buy a POSTAL Pen Until You Have 
Proved Its Worth 


There’s only one way you car get a Postal Pen. You must try it 5 days before 
you can keep it. Simply mail the coupon. Your Postal will be sent to you at 
once. Give it the hardest use you can think of for 5 full days. Then decide for 
yourself whether you want to keep it. If you do not agree that it is the best pen 
you ever saw, regardless of price, return it and your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Every Postal Pen owner must be entirely satisfied with his pen. That’s 
why the 100,000 people who are using Postals are now our best “salesmen’’! 


How You Can Actually Earn a POSTAL Pen Without Cost 


With each Postal Pen you receive, absolutely FREE, 5 Premium Post Cards, 
each worth 50c on the purchase price of another Postal Pen. You can easily selJ 
these cards at 50c each and earn back the cost of your Postal Pen. You do not 
have to sell them. Dispose of them any way you wish. Whatever you make on 
them is yours to keep. Merely an easy way to get, without cost, the most depend- 
able and unusual fountain pen ever made—the one pen so sure to please that its 
manufacturer is willing to let you try it out before you buy it. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 





POSTAL PEN CO. 
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Costs Only 


41 Park Row, Desk 233, New York City 2 ‘ 











Why More Than 100,000 People 
Have Purchased the Postal 


Pen by Mail 


Because it is Transparent—You can al 
ways see exactly how much ink you've got. 
Can't run unexpectedly dry. 

Because it is Unbreakable—You can even 
step on it without injuring it. A wonder 
ful pen for lifetime service. 

Because it’s the Smoothest Writing Pen 
You Ever Saw—Big, solid 14-Karat gold 
point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

Because it Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink 
Than Ordinary Self-filling Pens—Fill it once 
a month-—and get real “writing mileage.” 


GUARANTEE 


The materials of which the Postal Pen is made 
are absolutely guaranteed by the manufacturer to 
be exactly the same as the materials used in 
pens selling at from $7 to $10—hbig barrel and 
cap made of the beautiful new unbreakable ma- 
terial used in costly pens; the point of solid 
14-Karat gold tipped with finest, smoothest writ- 
ing iridium, 











Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now! 


Don’t send a penny! 


If you are skeptical so 


much the better. Merefy try a POSTAL Pen. 


Pay only $2.50 to postman when you receive 
D 


it. If you are willing to part with it after 


days’ use, return it and your money will be 


promptly refunded. Have you ever heard 


a 


more liberal offer? Remember, the price is low 
only because our manufacturer-to-user sales 
plan eliminates all in-between profits, commis- 


sions and handling. 


You'll never know what 


real fountain pen satisfaction is until you use 


a POSTAL. Mail coupon NOW! 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 
Desk 233, 41 Park Row, New York City 

You may send me a Postal Reservoir Pen on 5 
days trial. If I am not entirely satisfied with it, 
I have the privilege of returning it and you are to 
refund the full purchase price. I am also to receive 
5 premium post cards each worth 50¢ 01 the purchase 
price of a new Postal Pen. I reserve the right to sell 
these cards at 50¢ each or dispose of them in any 
way I wish. I will pay postman $2.50 wpon receipt 
of my pen. Send me the model I have checked. 
[ ] Men’s Size. [ ] Women’s Size. 


If you live outside the United States send 
International Money Order with Coupon. 
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Typical station-to-station day rates 
Chicago to St.Louis, $145 Pittsburgh to New York, $170 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $9.40 Denver to Indianapolis, $4.60 
Cleveland to Omaha, $3.45 Boston to Detroit,$285 
Seattle to Minneapolis, $6.45 
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The Rush-Bagot Treaty and United States-Canada Week 
()* April 28, 1818, James Monroe 


, then President of the United States issued a proc! 
effective limitations of naval armamen itl 


th tn 


tr 





amation setting forth the stipulations for 
¢ agreement entered into by Richard Rush, 
d States and the Right Honorable Charles Bagot, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for and in behalf of His Britannic Majesty. The agreement is known as the Rush 
Bagot Treaty. 
During the week of April 24-3 


30, all Kiwanis clubs will 


t on the Great Lakes, in accordance \ 
g Secretary of State for and in behalf of the Government of the Unite 





give recognition to the rroth anniversary of this treaty, to the 
and f 


century and more of peace and understanding between the two countries and to the significance of the twelve years of friendship 
1 tellowship between Kiwanians of both commonwealths 























The International War Debts 


II. The Predicaments of the Debtor Countries 


By ALICE S. CHEYNEY, PH.D. 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE INSTITUTE OF Economics, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


HE first of this series of articles on the Inter- 

national War Debts described the origin of the 

debts and the process by which payments are made 

by one government to another. This article will 
describe the situation of the debtor countries when the 
time for repayment came and the expedients by which 
they hoped to pay. 

At the end of the war period all of the Allied Powers 
were in debt. They were all in debt to the United States, 
most of them were in debt to Great Britain and several 
of them had lesser outstanding obligations of one sort 
or another to other countries. Great Britain alone was 
in debt to the United States only. 

In order to pay their foreign debts out of their own 
resources these countries would have had to possess a 
surplus in their national treasuries and a surplus of export 
over import trade. In the first of these articles it was 
pointed out that, as there is no such thing as international 
money, the money of each and every country is honored 
abroad only because it represents certain values in the 
country where it originates. Money, other than gold, can 
be exchanged for foreign money or foreign goods only 
because foreigners can use it for future purchases from 
its own country. It could not remain abroad permanently 
and retain its value. Money can travel but it cannot 
emigrate. It follows, therefore, that unless the citizens 
of a debtor country sell goods or services outside their 
country to the value of the money they send abroad, that 
money will not be able to find its way home and will cease 
to be acceptable in international transactions. Obviously 
to make an outright payment a country must sell abroad 
in excess of the sales which simply pay for its imports. 

In 1919 the debtor governments had neither of these 


requirements for foreign payments. Their budgets were 
badly unbalanced, expenditures running far ahead of the 
revenues. Neither had their countries any export surplus. 
Trade relations had been disorganized, industrial lite had 
been adjusted to high pressure production of their own 
war needs, industrial equipment of many sorts had de- 
teriorated, supplies of raw materials had run low and the 
capital, credit, and orders that would have set the wheels 
of trade and industry in motion were lacking. 

But the allied debtors did not expect to repay foreign 
loans out of their own resources unaided. They held the 
Central Powers to blame for the war and expected them 
to pay damages. They expected these damages to com- 
pensate them for their financial losses and help restore 
their solvency. The Allies had agreed at the Peace Con- 
ference that Germany and her associates should not be 
subjected to any extortion merely because they were in the 
hands of the victors but that they should be made to pay 
for damage inflicted on the civilian population by their 
own direct acts. Therefore they held the Central Powers 
responsible for damages to agricultural and forest lands, 
for demolition of buildings, ruin of mines and factories, 
killing of live stock and, after some discussion, for the 
cost of pensions. They further charged them with the 
whole Belgian war debt. 

These charges were collectively called “reparations” and 
a Reparations Commission was appointed to calculate the 
amount due from each country. It was occupied with this 
task until May, 1921. Meanwhile the Allied Govern- 
ments, in a conference held in 1920, had considered the 
relative damage sustained by the several countries and 
arranged a proportionate division of reparations. It was 
agreed that the expenses of the armies of occupation should 
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be a first charge upon Germany and 
that whatever further sums were col- 
lected should be so divided as to give 
France 52 per cent, Great Britain 22 
per cent, Italy 10 per cent, Belgium 
8 per cent, Japan and Portugal each 

of one per cent and several other 
countries their respective small shares 
of the remaining 6.5 per cent. They 
also arranged a schedule of division 
for the much smaller reparations ex- 
pected from Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Of whatever sums were re- 
trieved from these countries the very 
complicated schedule for 
France 26 per cent, Italy 25 per cent, 
Rumania 15 per cent, Great Britain 11 
per cent, Serbia 10 per cent, Belgium 
4 per cent, and again for several others 
various small shares in the remainder. 


aggregates 


As we have already seen, payment 
from government to another or- 
dinarily requires that the debtor coun- 
try have a budget surplus and a sur- 
plus of sales to foreigners over pur- 
The Central 
Powers were even able to meet 
these conditions than the Allied coun- 
tries. But in the Allied countries the 
popular demand that the late enemy 
should pay was very strong, and there 
was a widespread feeling that, if they 
could be actually pushed to the wall, 
necessity might invent some way of 
transferring values in despite of empty 


one 


chases from foreigners. 


less 


treasuries and trade deficits. 

The German reparations were, of 
course, by far the most important, from 
the point of view of their creditors. In 
May, 1921, the Reparations Commis- 
sion reported that German repara- 
tions should be 33 billion dollars, plus 
one billion for the Belgian war debt. 
The Allies thereupon called a confer- 
ence in London and issued an _ ulti- 
matum to Germany ordering her to 
pay this sum at the rate of two billion 
gold marks (about 500,000,000) a 
year in cash, plus 26 per cent of the 
proceeds of her exports and certain 
“reparations in kind.” These last were 
to be direct deliveries of coal and other 
goods. If she tailed, the Ruhr valley 
was to be occupied and customs and 
other revenues taken over. She had 
pertorce to assume these obligations but 
protested that she could not possibly 
meet them. 

The sums due each year were to be 
paid in several installments at stated 
times. She came to time with the first 
installment in September, 1921, but 
tour months later she asked for a post- 
ponement and less than a year from 
the time the first installment was paid 
all cash payments were temporarily 
suspended. Six months later the Re- 


parations Commission declared Ger- 
many wilfully defaulting on payments 
in kind which she was still supposed 
to be making and the French and Bel- 
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gians immediately occupied the Ruhr. 
During the year and a half that had 
elapsed since the sending of the ulti- 
matum, there had been constant negotia- 
tions between the German government 
and the representatives of its creditors 
on the Reparations Commission. In 
these negotiations the English had 
been inclined to moderation and the 
French to strict enforcement. The 
English representative dissented from 
the vote which declared Germany wil- 
fully in default and the English did 
not join with the French and Belgians 
in the occupation of the Ruhr valley. 

They continued to collect the tax 
on German exports to Great Britain 
which was required by the ultimatum, 
and the French and Belgians got what 
they could from the occupied terri- 
tory. No further payments were re- 
ceived from the German government 
which refused to act in the matter 
of reparations while foreign armies 
were holding the Ruhr. 

This state of affairs continued for 
another year and a half. While the 
important industrial region of the Ruhr 
valley was being exploited by those 
who held it, the condition of Germany 
went from bad to worse. In 1923 the 
Reparations Commission and the powers 
behind it finally gave up the hope of 
forcing an insolvent country to make 
payment by mere exertion of pressure. 
Although very considerable payments 
had been made by Germany, from 1919 
onward, no way had presented itself 
for dodging the requirement that pay- 
ment across national borders must be 
made in goods and services in the or- 
dinary course of trade. Experiments 
in other forms of payment had soon 
proved either unacceptable to the credi- 
tors or suicidal to the debtors. 

Germany made several offers of 
labor and material to repair destruc- 
tion in France. But France with her 
demobilized army seeking employment, 
her war-time industry discontinued and 
peace-time industry not yet under way, 
had no inducement to employ German 
workmen and leave her own men idle. 
And with her own industries seeking 
orders she did not want from abroad 
anything that could be produced at 
home. She naturally preferred to use 
French labor and French materials and 
send the bill to Germany. 

In the meantime the German govern- 
ment transferred to its creditors its re- 
maining property rights in foreign 
lands, sold some of the country’s for- 
eign investments, disposed to foreign- 
ers of German property and securities, 
sold money to foreign speculators and 
gave up a part of its gold and silver 
reserve. According to the calcula- 
tions of the Reparations Commission, 
Germany had, by the end of 1922, 
handed over by these various means, 
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about two billion dollars in currency. 

Insofar as the creditor countries were 
willing to accept deliveries of goods 
which Germany could supply she had 
a practicable means of payment. But 
such acceptance was closely limited by 
the interests of producers in the creditor 
countries. The transfer of property 
in foreign countries and the sale of 
foreign investments were also feasible 
for a single payment, but utterly in- 
adequate, and, furthermore, cut off 
possible sources of income in foreign 
money that could have been used for 
making future payments. The sale of 
German property and securities to for- 
eigners increased the country’s total 
toreign obligations. The sale of paper 
marks and the transfer of gold and 
silver reserves were just so many steps 
in the wrecking of the national finances. 

The Dawes Plan 

Finally by 1923 it had become ob- 
vious to all of Germany’s creditors 
that they might kill the goose that 
laid the golden eggs unless they would 
content themselves with such payment 
as could be made out of income. In 
November, 1923, the Reparations Com- 
mission appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of General Charles 
G. Dawes to review the whole situation 
and present a practicable scheme for 
collection. In consultation with many 
experts this committee drew up a plan 
tor German reconstruction and pay- 
ment of reparations out of current in- 
come. This was accepted by the prime 
ministers of the chief creditor countries 
in July, 1924, and has been in opera- 
tion ever since. 

The plan expressly stated that the 
first condition of continued payments 
was the restoration and preservation of 
the economic and financial organization 
of Germany as a going concern. It 
also made a clear distinction between 
the two necessary conditions of repay- 
ment, first the possession of the where- 
withal to pay and second the command 
ot means for transferring it to foreign 
governments. The responibility of 
Germany was to be considered dis- 
charged when money had been de- 
posited in the national bank to the 
credit of the “Agent General for Re- 
paration Payments.” He and a com- 
mittee of experts in foreign exchange 
and finance were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of converting it into forms 
acceptable to the creditors. 

The acceptance of the Dawes Plan 
inaugurated a partial receivership for 
German affairs. The German cur- 
rency was stabilized by the reorgan- 
ization of the national bank and the 
raising of a two hundred million dollar 
loan, floated principally in the United 
States. The railroads, which had been 
state owned and conducted in the in- 
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terest of the country’s general pros- 
perity and prestige, were reorganized as 
a money making corporation. These 
and certain leading industries were 
mortgaged by a bond issue assigned to 
the creditors and a transport tax was 
levied in the creditors’ interest. 
Reparation payments were to begin 
gradually, but by the year 1928-9 reach 
a level that should be maintained or ex- 
ceeded until the whole obligation 
should be paid off. In this so-called 
‘standard year” half the reparation 
payment would presumably come from 
interest on the railroad and industrial 
bonds and the transport tax and the 
other half from the government bud- 
get. The first payment was to be one 
billion gold marks, much less that the 
aggregate of the various sorts of pay- 
ment required by the previous ulti- 
matum. The payment of the “standard 
year” was to be two and a half billion 
gold marks. A demand for increased 
payment was made contingent upon 
an increase in a predetermined “Index 
of Prosperity.” Deficiencies might be 
made up from excises on_ tobacco, 
spirits and certain other commodities. 
The annual payments stipulated in 
the plan have so far been made, but 
not out of Germany’s own resources. 
Germany still has no export surplus 
and bonds have, for the moment served 
the purpose of an export. The govern- 
ment, municipalities, and corporations 
have been borrowing heavily from 
private investors abroad, and they have 
borrowed by selling bonds, thus in- 
creasing the total of the national in- 
debtedness. There must somewhere be 
a limit to the resources that can be 
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When it 


mortgaged by bond issues. 
is reached the nation will again have 
to find something which foreigners will 
buy to a value in excess of the coun- 


try’s imports. The plan has been in 
operation two years, the “standard 
year” is still two years ahead, and 
already the government and people of 
Germany have borrowed several times 
as much as they have paid. The total 
foreign indebtedness of the government, 
municipalities and corporations is much 
greater today than it was when Ger- 
many first began making reparation 
payments. The reparations problem 
that has most concerned the anxious 
creditors has been that of collection 
from Germany. But Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria were also held re- 
sponsible for damages. 

The reparation due from Austria and 
Hungary has not yet been decided 
upon. The whole economic and finan- 
cial organization of Austria went to 
pieces so badly after the dismember- 
ment of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire that it seemed impossible to 
predict anything with respect to it. In 
1922 the Austrian standard coin was 
worth only about 1/15,000 of its nor- 
mal value. In the words of the League 
of Nations Information Service the 
country had, for three years, been liv- 
ing “painfully on public and private 
charity and on the losses of foreigners 
who had either speculated in the crown 
or accepted the crown in payment for 
their goods.” 

At the request of the Allied Powers 
the League of Nations then canvassed 
the situation and possibilities of Aus- 
tria and proposed a scheme for her 
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financial reconstruction. It was not, 
like the Dawes plan, a partial receiver- 
ship in the interest of her creditors. 
It was a purely reconstruction program 
sponsored by the League and freely 
accepted by Austria. All discussion 
of repa rations was postponed for twen- 
ty years. 

Hungary, for various reasons, sur- 
vived the break-up of the old empire 
better than Austria, but in 1923 it 
seemed so doubtful whether she would 
achieve reconstruction unaided, that 
the Reparations Commission called on 
the League to help her. In the spring 
of 1924 the League inaugurated a plan 
for Hungary essentially similar to that 
in force in Austria. Hungary, how- 
ever, was required from the first, to 
make reparations payments averaging 
about $2,000,000 a year until the re- 
parations question should be recon- 
sidered at the end of twenty years. 

Bulgaria’s reparations were fixed at 
2,250,000,000 gold francs to be paid 
in semi-annual installments over a 
period of thirty-seven years. 

From this review it is apparent that 
the early hope of the victorious coun- 
tries to collect damages from those 
whom they held responsible for their 
losses was not fulfilled. Reparations 
did not come either promptly enough 
or in sufficient amounts to restore them 
to their pre-war status. Restoration 
however did begin to accomplish itself, 
in one way and another, and the United 
States began to assert its rights to 
settlement. The policies of the credi- 
tors and the considerations they have 
taken into account will be discussed in 
the next article. 
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Some of the scent 
beauties of the 
Southland are un- 
ql all; ad. 7 wey are 
different from those 
in other parts of the 

ITHIN one 
night's travel 


by rail from 
Memphis, or 
easily accessible by automo- 


bile are 


many points of 
historic interest and_ scenic 
beauty. Visiting Kiwanians 


Mason 
Line, and those 
trom the far west 
not miss the 
to learn 


living north of the 
and Dixon 


who hail 





should oppor- 
more about 
the South on their way home 
trom the Convention City, 
Memphis, Dixie. 
Some of the places well worth 
listed for the in- 
formation of those who plan 
to attend the convention. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas is 
located 193 miles from Mem- 
phis in the Ozarks, making 
a very convenient and pleas- 


tunity 


down in 


seeing are 


ant side trip. The Hot 
Springs National Park is 
operated under supervision 


ot the United States Govern- 

ment, and the mineral waters 

are tamous for their curative 

You can leave Memphis at 
midnight and be in Hot Springs for 
o'clock breakfast next morning. 
Hot Springs is famed for its beautiful 
scenery, its hotels are known through- 
out the country, and there is something 
to do every minute of the day. 

Even closer to Memphis on the east 
is Shiloh Battlefield, scene of one of 
the hardest fought battles of the Civil 
War. The nearest railway station is 
Corinth, Mississippi. From Corinth 
the trip to the battlefield is made over 
a hard surface national highway with 
regular bus service twice daily. Special 
arrangements ean be made for carrying 
large parties at any time of day. The 
Federal Government has expended a 
large amount of money in laying out 
and beautifying the grounds at Shiloh 
and automobile roads provide easy 
access to all parts of the battlefield. 
Markers indicate the different locations 
of commands of both the Federal and 


powers 


nine 
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Southward, Ho! 


See the Unusual and Historical Places 


on Your Memphis (Convention 


Trip 


By A. S. Finpiay 


Confederate forces during the two 
days’ battle. Monuments have 
erected by many states honoring those 
who fell at Shiloh. The battlefield is 
situated in dense woods on a high bluff 
of the Tennessee River. Train service 
out of Memphis is frequent, so that 
after the convention the visitor can ar- 


been 


range his program very easily to in- 
clude a trip to the battlefield. A night 
could be spent in Corinth. 

The visitor who fails to see the 
great Wilson Dam at Muscie Shoals 


is overlooking a big opportunity. The 
nearest railroad station to Muscle 


Shoals is Sheffield, Alabama, 147 miles 


east of Memphis. The Wilson Dam 


is situated on the Tennessee River 
between Tuscumbia, Sheffield, and 
Florence, all three of the Alabama 


cities being reached by bus service. The 
Wilson Dam is the largest mass of 
monolithic concrete ever used in a hy- 
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country. Plan your 
convention trip by 
motor or rail to see 
the readily accessi- 
ble places described 
in this article. 


draulic development, one mile 
in length across the Tennes- 
see River, rising to a tower- 
ing height of 137 feet, and 
containing 36,000,000 cubic 
feet of masonry. In con- 
nection with this dam the 
government completed dur- 
ing the World War two ni- 
trate plants. The first of 
these was an experimental 
plant, the other was for the 
purpose of making nitrates 
in quanitity during the time 
of the construction of the 
power plant of Wilson Dam. 
The lake formed by the dam 
is 18 miles long, covering 
14,500 acres. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
314 miles east of Memphis 
is of interest scenically and 
historically. Some of the 
stirring battles of the Civil 
War were fought here, 
Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, and the “Battle above 
the Clouds” on Lookout 
Mountain. Both Lookout 
Mountain and Signal Moun- 
tain can be reached by auto from 
Chattanooga. 

Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, one of 
the greatest wonders of the world, can 
be reached from Memphis in a one- 
night or one-day trip. Mammoth Cave 
has probably been visited by people of 
more nationalities than any other point 
of interest in the South. Stop-overs 
are allowed at Glasgow Junction, Ken- 
tucky, on all through tickets in order 
that travelers may visit the Cave. 

Across the Mississippi River from 
Memphis in Arkansas and Missouri 
lie the Ozark Mountains, rivalling in 
scenic beauty any region of the United 
States. 

Southward from Memphis, the trav- 
eler by train or automobile passes 
through a section rich in historic in- 
terest that dates back to the days of 
the Ante-Bellum South, with its 
colonial homes, its spreading acres of 
fertile plantation lands, where pros- 
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perity and hospitality walked hand in 
hand. Many of the beautiful old 
homes are occupied by descendants of 
the men and women who held gracious 
and kindly sway in the days before and 
immediately following the Civil War. 
Old portraits hang on the walls, old 
traditions are honored and the men and 
women of the New South cling lovingly 
to the heritage passed on to them by 
their forebears. 

Vicksburg, Mississippi, can be 
reached readily by fast trains from 
Memphis. The city is interesting alike 
to the tourist and the historian. Here is 
located the Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park constructed by the United 
States Government under the direction 
of a commission, to commemorate the 
siege and defense of Vicksburg, which, 
including events leading directly up to 
it extended over a period from March 
29 to July 4, 1863, and was one of 
the most important operations of the 
Civil War. The general plan and 
scope of the park make it an intensely 
interesting and instructive place to 
visit. 


The region is a highly pictur- 


esque one—a rolling country of beauti- 
ful valleys and high hills, over looking 
the Mississippi River. The park con- 
tains 1,323 acres and practically in- 
cludes the battle lines of the two op- 
posing armies during the investment of 
Vicksburg. The city itself is topo- 
graphically and architecturally pic- 
turesque and in common with most 
southern cities of ante-bellum days 
exhibits a delightful blending of the 
old regime and the new. 

If instead of turning southward or 
eastward, the visiting Kiwanian crosses 
the river westward into Arkansas he 
will find himself in a region where 
cotton is still king, but where other 
things are not forgotten or neglected. 
For while the fields are white with 
cotton in eastern Arkansas with each 
recurring season, rice growing is also 
proving a profitable venture. Arkansas 
farmers in the Grand Prairie section 
around Stuttgart are in the heart of 
the rice belt. Arkansas produces an- 
nually from eight to ten million bushels 
of rice and ranks between Louisiana 
and Texas in rice production in the 
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United States. The rice fields are 
flooded from eighty to a hundred days 
during the growing period and 250,- 
000,000,000 gallons of water are 
pumped annually from deep wells to 
irrigate the Arkansas rice district. Rice 
is harvested and thrashed like wheat 
or oats, but requires several special 
milling processes to remove the hulls 
and bran and to give the characteristic 
polish to the grain. Corn and other 
grain, as well as great crops of hay and 
feedstuffs are also raised throughout 
eastern Arkansas. 

Western Tennessee with its cotton 
and corn fields, its orchards, truck gar- 
dens and modern dairy farms is well 
worth the attention of the tourist. 

Farther down in Dixie along the 
Mississippi Sound and the Gulf Coast 
lie Biloxi, and Gulfport, Bay St. Louis, 
Pass Christian, and half a dozen other 
coast towns and resorts that can be 
reached by rail or by hard surfaced 
highways from Memphis. Boating, 
bathing, hunting, fishing, golf, good 
hotels and pleasant company, beautiful 
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Memphis Country Club where 





Kiwanians may enjoy a few rounds of golf 


while in Memphis attending the Memphis Convention. 

















“The Briars’”—lovely old Southern home built by Judge Pirkins of the early Section of the Vicksburg National Military Park which has been developed at 
days of Natchez, Mississippi. The Natchez Chapter of the United Daughters a cost of more than $2,700,000.00 It is a reproduction of the lines of siege 


of the Confederacy are working on plans for the purchase of this home and and defense of Vicksburg in 1863. 


its restoration and use as a shrine in memory of Jefferson Davis who here 
wooed and married his second wife Varnia Banks Howell Davis, First Lady of 


the Confederacy. 


It contains 1322 acres with 32 miles of 
splendid highways. 





The Canadian Wheat Pool 


(operative -Marketing System, with 137,000 —ACembers in Western Canada, 
Is Stabilizing Both Agriculture and Finance—Is Important Factor in Provinces 


By HAROLD S. FRY 


SASKATCHEWAN WHEAT PooL 


Memser, Kiwanis CLus or REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 


HEAT! That is a magic 

word in Canada that vis- 

ualizes for us millions of 

acres of waving yellow 
grain under the bright sun of Western 
summer and a subsequent stream of liv- 
ing gold that pours eastward through 
Winnipeg and westward over the Pa- 
cific route to feed the people of North 
America, Europe and Asia. It means 
much more to Canada, however, than a 
constantly flowing stream of foodstuffs 
for other people to consume. It means 
the economical use of new land in 
Canada each year, work for thousands 
of immigrants who are coming to this 
new land from others older and more 
crowded, the establishment of large 
milling interests in Canada, cargoes for 
our lake vessels, tonnage for our im- 
mense railway systems and hundreds 
of millions of dollars distributed each 
year, to say nothing of profitable in- 
vestments for banking and financial 
institutions, wide markets for manufac- 
turing concerns and employment of 
labor. The productive energy of the 
Western farmer results in all of these 
things and it is through his immense 
production of this one staple crop, 
namely, wheat, that he makes his great- 
est impression on the economic life of 
Canada. 

Coéperation! Another magic word 
in Canada at the present time. Those 
who were intimately acquainted with 
agriculture in the pre-war days will 
remember how different was our con- 
ception of this word then from the ap- 
plication of the word so generally ac- 
cepted at the present time. In those 
days Eastern Canada, in particular, 
was experimenting with small local or- 
ganizations centred around one or two 
small shipping points, handling an in- 
finitesimally small percentage of the 
total volume of the crops to be mar- 
keted and with no vision of the busi- 
ness of marketing except that which 
comes from a knowledge of the amount 
of crop which must be sold from the 
immediate vicinity. Codperatives in 
Western Canada were broader in as- 
pect, but were organized almost entirely 
along the lines of private trading com- 
panies. The war did many things, 
but among them it created conditions 


which shook agriculture to its founda- 
tions and forced farmers to more dras- 
tic means than they had ever seriously 
thought of before, in order to increase 
their yearly incomes by the achieve- 
ment of better prices and the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary costs in marketing. 
Codperation took on itself a newer 
meaning under these conditions and the 
wheat growers of Western Canada 
have amazed the world by their intense 
application of the newer conception. 


Commodity Marketing 


Fortunately for them they were able 
to profit by the mistakes which they 
themselves and other had made in the 
past. Codperation in agriculture is at 
least three centuries old, but in North 
America it has a definite history of 
little more than half a century. The 
farmers of North America—for new 
world conditions of commerce and in- 
dustry are more or less the same 
whether they be found in Canada or 
the United States—first tried to apply 
European codperative methods to their 
own conditions and found that such 
methods would not work. They were 
forced to other methods and, once dis- 
covered, these newer methods were 
found to involve what is now known 
as “commodity” marketing, assisted by 
a legal contract binding the member to 
his association for a definite period of 
time. Commodity marketing is most 
simply explained by stating that it in- 
volves a study and consideration of 
supply at the point of consumption 
rather than at the point of production. 
It involves specialization in the market- 
ing of some one product (or a group of 
closely allied products) and it also in- 
volves control of the largest possible 
volume of this product that can be ob- 
tained. Admittedly, it proceeds in the 
direction of monopoly; but lest this 
statement be misconstrued, let it be 
said that no coéperative has yet reached 
this goal and that no codperative ever 
will, in all probability, for several rea- 
sons that cannot be enumerated in the 
scope of one short article. 


This Method Proves Sound 


It has been necessary, thus far, to 
build up a sketchy background before 
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discussing the actual workings of the 
Canadian wheat pools. Wheat, of 
course, is the commodity. No better 
field ever existed in the world’s agri- 
culture for a commodity marketing or- 
ganization than has existed for years in 
Western Canada, where wheat is the 
one cash crop of tens of thousands of 
farmers and where in one province 
alone (Saskatchewan), as much wheat 
is grown every year as would consti- 
tute approximately one quarter of the 
wheat that annually enters into inter- 
national trading. The Canadian pools 
developed out of a great public need 
and that they have gone a long way to 
fill that need is attested by a very de- 
cided majority of the public, business 
and professional men of Western Can- 
ada, to say nothing of the farmers 
themselves, of whom more than 137,000 
are now traveling “The Pool Way.” 
Premier Gardiner, of Saskatchewan, 
himself a pool member, stated recently 
that the pool had been responsible for 
stabilizing both agriculture and finance 
in Saskatchewan; and a review of 
municipal statistics certainly shows a 
most remarkable improvement coinci- 
dental with the inauguration of the 
pool method of selling. Prof. W. W. 
Swanson, of the University of Saskatch- 
ewan, recently characterized the 
wheat pool as the most important eco- 
nomic factor in the life of the province ; 
and an indication of what business men 
generally think of the pools is furnished 
by the fact that the Regina Board of 
Trade has recently appointed a special 
committee to canvass the landowners 
of the city during the campaign for 
the re-sign-up of pool contracts in Sas- 
katchewan, which will take place some 
time before the close of the present 
year. The commercial travelers of 
Western Canada are solidly behind the 
pools and only recently, when their as- 
sociation office was misused for the 
dissemination of anti-pool propaganda, 
indignation meetings were held all over 
the West by travelers’ locals, with the 
result that their central executive 
promptly fixed the responsibility where 
it belonged and repudiated the anti- 
pool propaganda on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. The press of the country is 
practically 100 per cent in favor of 
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the pools and in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan every daily paper supports 
the pool, and likewise every weekly 
newspaper of which there are about 


160. 
Provincial Pool 


The wheat pools of each province are 
distinct and separate organizations. 
These provincial pools have organized 
an inter-provincial pool, commonly 
known as the Central Selling Agency, 
or, in the trade, as the Canadian Wheat 
Pool, for the purpose of actually sell- 
ing the crop. The Manitoba pool has 
approximately 19,000 contract-signers 
(members), Saskatchewan 80,000 and 
Alberta 38,000. The contracts signed 
by members of the three provincial 
pools are practically identical, though 
there are some small differences which 
do not, however, affect the pooling 
principle in any way, nor the manner 
in which the wheat of the three pools 
is marketed. The duty of the provin- 
cial pool is to secure membership, keep 
its membership informed, attend to all 
matters of organization, collect the 
grain of members, provide the neces- 
sary elevator facilities for the handling 
of this grain, instruct the Central Sell- 
ing Agency as to how much grain is 
available for market, keep all records 


of delivery, and distribute all monies 
to members after the Central Selling 
Agency has sold the product. The Cen- 
tral Selling Agency is no more than 
its name implies and once it has sold 
the wheat for the provincial pools, 
deducts its cost of operation and re- 
turns to each provincial pool its pro- 
portionate share of the net receipts. 
The Central Selling Agency is abso- 
lutely controlled by the provincial 
pools and has a board of nine direc- 
tors, three of whom are from each of 
the provincial pools. It is significant 
that the one-man-one-vote principle, in- 
herent in true codperative enterprises, 
is, in the case of the Canadian Wheat 
Pools, carried right through to the rep- 
resentation on the central board. On 
any other basis Saskatchewan would 
have twice the representation of Al- 
berta and four times that of Manitoba, 
but interprovincial codperation has 
been featured very strongly to the great 
advantage of all three provinces. 
Five-Y ear Contract 

The heart of the Western wheat 
pools is, of course, the desire of the 
farmer to codperate, but next to this 
it lies in the contract. This document 
is for a five-year period and in spite 
of the anti-pool slogan in 1923-24, 
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“For God’s sake read your contract,” 
there is not the faintest shadow of a 
doubt but that prairie farmers will 
extend the life of the pools for an 
additional five years when the time 
comes. Vigorous anti-pool propaganda 
has been carried on since the harvest- 
ing of the last crop, but in spite of an 
unusually poor quality of crop and a 
pool price that was lower last year 
than the year before owing to world 
crop conditions, pool sentiment is 
stronger than ever. As one contract 
signer stated recently: “Sixteen years 
farming experience before the pools 
came is all the education I need.” 
The contract is, of course, binding. 
It follows the wheat, not the land, and 
binds the grower to deliver all the 
wheat he produces, acquires, or con- 
trols in the province covered by his 
particular pool, for each year during 
its life. It is enforceable, as has al- 
ready been proven in Saskatchewan, 
and one of the most remarkable things 
about the Western wheat pools is the 
almost utter lack of prosecutions for 
violation of contract. There is, in all 
probability, a certain amount of “‘boot- 
legging going on, but usually this is 
through ignorance. Every reported 
case is thoroughly investigated and 
(Turn to page 224) 
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Pittsburgh’s Progress in Tax Reform 


Resulting in Tax Relief and Encouragement of ‘Real Estate Improvement 


By PERCY R. WILLIAMS 


Memser, PirrssurcH Boarp or Assessors, 1922-1926 


EVER before perhaps in the 

world’s history has the sub- 

ject of taxation occupied so 

important a place in the pub- 
lic mind as it does today, with millions 
and billions of dollars collected annual- 
ly to meet the cost of government, 
national, state and local. As the ex- 
tension of government service is in- 
evitable with the rapid growth of popu- 
lation and the marvelous progress in 
inventions, the problem of raising pub- 
lic revenues must grow in importance 
from year to year and will demand, in- 
creasingly, the serious attention of all 
thoughtful men. 

Students of municipal taxation will 
probably agree that the Pittsburgh tax 
plan is the most significant experiment 
in taxation that has been undertaken 
by any American city. It is something 
unique and has attracted widespread 
attention. Inquiries concerning its 
nature and its operation have come 
from all sections and it has recently 
been a prominent subject of discussion 
at national and international con- 
ferences dealing with fiscal and eco- 
nomic questions. 


Reform in Methods Rather Than 
Reductton 


The Pittsburgh tax plan has to do 
with reform in tax methods, rather 
than with tax reduction. Nevertheless, 
it has meant lower taxes for the great 
majority of the taxpayers—not lower 
in comparison with the taxes of pre-war 
days, but much lower than they would 
necessarily be were the tax system of 
fifteen years ago in effect today. We 
are apt to see little, if any, actual re- 
duction in taxes, municipal, state or 
national, except insofar as federal taxes 
may, of course, be lower in times of 
peace than they are in years when bil- 
lions are spent for the destructive weap- 
ons of war. Economies can be ef- 
fected by the introduction of greater 
efficiency in government, but these will 
be more than offset by the necessity of 
meeting new conditions that must call 
for greater and greater public service. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the 
recent development of the automobile, 
which has so revolutionized traffic con- 
ditions as to require almost unlimited 


expenditures of public money for im- 
proved streets, boulevards, subways, 
viaducts and highways, to say nothing 
of the increased cost of police traffic 
regulation necessary to deal with the 
new conditions incident to modern rapid 
transit. 

The Pittsburgh plan is an effort to 
apply sound economic principles to the 
raising of public revenue. It is in 
harmony with the declaration of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that “the burden of 
municipal taxation should be so shifted 
as to put the weight of taxation upon 
the unearned rise in value of the land 
itself, rather than upon the improve- 
ments.” Pittsburgh is the outstanding 
example of adoption by a great city of 
a definite policy of concentrating the 
principal burden of taxation upon land 
values. 


Two Notable Features 


Briefly described, the Pittsburgh plan 
has two notable features: (1) The en- 
tire tax revenue for municipal purposes 
is derived from taxes upon real estate, 
this general policy having been fol- 
lowed for many years. (2) The muni- 
cipal tax rate on buildings is fixed at 
one-half of the tax rate upon land. 
This latter and more significant feature 
was introduced by the “graded tax” 
law, enacted in 1913. 

The graded tax was devised to pro- 
mote Pittsburgh’s prosperity. It is 
frankly aimed at land monopoly and is 
a recognition of the fact that the land 
question is fundamental in any scheme 
for building better business, for solving 
the housing problem, or bettering liv- 
ing and working conditions generally. 
But it is a moderate tax reform and has 
been applied in a very conservative 
manner, step by step. 

Fifteen years ago Pittsburgh was 
extremely liberal in offering encourage- 
ment to land speculators; it actually 
placed a premium on holding land idle 
or under-improved by the old classifica- 
tion system then prevailing. Under 
this system real estate within the city 
was classified as “built-up,” rural or 
agricultural. Not only were lands in 
the latter two classes assessed at rela- 
tively lower values, which one might 
naturally expect in most instances, if 
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not all, but after the fair assessed 
values were determined, “rural” real 
estate (where houses were surrounded 
by trees and shrubbery) was auto- 
matically reduced for purposes of taxa- 
tion to two-thirds of this fair value, 
while large tracts of vacant land held 
out of use for speculation were classi- 
fied as “agricultural” and these as- 
sessed values reduced by half for pur- 
poses of taxation. This antiquated and 
absurd classification system was 
abolished in 1911, this action marking 
the first important step in the progress 
toward better conditions. All real 
estate was then placed on the same 
basis, subject to assessment at full 
market value, whether improved, un- 
der-improved or entirely vacant. This 
cleared the way for the operation of 
the graded tax law, enacted two years 
later, which did not disturb the sound 
principle of full value assessments, but 
provided for varying tax rates on land 
and buildings, land and building as- 
sessments, of course, being separated 
on the tax records under the Pittsburgh 
system. 

The graded tax plan is, of course, 
equivalent to the partial exemption 
from taxation of improvements, with 
the ratio of exemption increasing at 
each triennial assessment. The method, 
however, is superior to any scheme in- 
volving manipulation of assessments. 
The tax rates being fixed by the City 
Council annually with a higher rate 
on land and a lower rate on buildings, 
uniformity is guaranteed and nothing 
left to the discretion of individual as- 
sessors. 

The graded tax has been in process 
of evolution since 1913, when the law 
was passed by the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature. It became effective January 1, 
1914, and there have been five suc- 
cessive steps, corresponding to the 
triennial assessment periods, in each 
step a certain proportion of the tax 
burden being shifted from build- 
ings to land; in the first period, 1914- 
15, the building rate being 90 per cent 
of the land rate; in the second period, 
1916-18, 80 per cent; 1919-21, 70 per 
cent ; 1922-24, 60 per cent, and in 1925 
and thereafter, 50 per cent.( Note Ex- 
hibit “‘A.”’) 
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EXHIBIT A 
*COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CiTy Tax 
RATES UNDER GKADED TAx PLAN 
Flat Tax Rate 
Required to 


Land Tax Building Ratse Same 
Year Mills Tax Mills Revenue 
1914 9-4 8.46 9.05 
1915 10.2 9.18 9.8 
1916 12.6 10.06 11.63 
1917 11.5 9.2 10.6 
1918 14.5 11.6 13.3 
1919 15.7 10.99 13.6 
1920 19. 13.3 16.6 
1921 20. 14. 17.5 
1922 20. 12. 16.5 
1923 20. 12. 16.58 
192 20. 12. 16.46 
1925 19.5 9-75 15-15 
1926 22.4 11.2 17.25 


*Compiled by Pittsburgh Assessor’s Office. 

While Scranton is governed by the 
same act, it being necessary to include 
in its provisions both of the second- 
class cities of the state in order to meet 
the constitutional requirements, the 
graded tax law is distinctly a Pitts- 
burgh idea. One of those most influ- 
ential in bringing about the adoption 
of the graded tax law was William D. 
George, a prominent Pittsburgh realtor, 
then quite active in the Real Estate 
Board as well as in other commercial 
and civic organizations. The proposal 
was originally sponsored by the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Commission, at that time 
doing very effective work under the 
able leadership of its Executive 
Director, Allen T. Burns, and by the 
Allied Boards of Trade, of which the 
late J. Ralph Park was then Executive 
Secretary, the trade boards represented 
in this alliance giving strong support 
to the measure. But it was chiefly due 
to the political influence exerted upon 
the legislature by former Mayor Wil- 
liam A. Magee, then serving his first 
term, that the measure was quickly 
adopted into law. Thomas C. Mc- 
Mahon, for some years associated with 
the Board of Assessors, and now Chief 
Assessor, has had a very considerable 
influence in behalf of more scientific 
methods, both in assessment and taxa- 
tion, being recognized as an authority 
on real estate values and a careful 
student of municipal taxation. 

With the graded tax plan now fully 
effective, it is possible to tell, in general 
terms, just what the new tax system 
means to Pittsburgh and its taxpayers. 

Shifting the Source Of Revenue 

There is, of course, no loss of reve- 
nue through the graded tax law. The 
law of 1913 has no effect whatever on 
revenues or upon expenditures, except 
to make possible the collection of ample 
public revenues with less burden on the 
general body of taxpayers. It simply 
brings about a shifting in sources of 
revenue. Its effect is upon the respec- 
tive tax rates on land and buildings 
which are fixed annually by the City 
Council at such figures as will produce 
the sum estimated as necessary to meet 
the expenditures set forth in the budget. 


Careless writers have sometimes 
stated that Pittsburgh has reduced 
building taxes 50 per cent. This, of 
course, is not literally true, the reasons 
being perfectly: obvious. What they 
mean to convey is that, through a 
gradual process, the building taxes 
levied by the city have been brought to 
a point where they bear a ratio of 50 
per cent to the city land taxes. The 
land tax has been increased sufficiently 
from time to time to provide the 
revenues lost by lowering the tax rate 
on improvements. And furthermore, 
the tremendous increase everywhere in 
the cost of government service since 
pre-war days has, of course, made any 
reduction in building taxes in 1926 as 
compared with 1913 impossible, even 
with the half rate on buildings. So the 
building tax rate in Pittsburgh is actu- 
ally higher today than it was in 1913, 
but only slightly higher so far as city 
taxes are concerned, because the opera- 
tion of the graded tax law has steadily 
reduced the ratzo of the building tax to 
the land tax. 

The city tax on buildings in 1913 
(under the uniform rate plan) was 
$8.90 per thousand dollars of valua- 
tion; today it is $11.20 per thousand. 
Our city building tax therefore has 
gone up in this 13-year period of soar- 
ing taxes only to the extent of $2.30 
per thousand, while our city land tax 
has gone up from $8.90 to $22.40 per 
thousand, an increase of $13.50, show- 
ing that the city tax on land has in- 
creased by two and one-half times, 
while the city building tax is very 
little above the 1913 figures. As the 
table indicates, both land and building 
taxes have had fluctuations from the 
general upward and downward courses 
which they have respectively followed. 
But throughout the process the ratio of 
building to land tax was lessened every 
third year. 


Result Can Be Measured Definitely 


Fortunately, it is possible to de- 
termine exactly what the graded tax 
law means to the taxpayer in dollars 
and cents. It means that buildings pay 
$6.05 less per thousand dollars of valu- 
ation than they would pay if- the old 
flat rate system were in effect. It 
means that land pays $5.15 more per 
thousand than would be required under 
the flat rate system. Land therefore 
pays approximately $11.00 per thou- 
sand more than buildings. The city 
tax rates for 1926 are $22.40 on land 
and $11.20 on buildings, and these 
rates raise a revenue of approximately 
$17,500,000. To raise the same reve- 
nue with a flat tax rate would require a 
levy of $17.25 per thousand. The ef- 
fect of the graded tax on the tax figures 
can therefore be accurately measured 
by the difference between $17.25 and 
the present rates. 


The graded tax has meant the shift- 
ing tor this year 1926 of approximately 
2,820,000 in taxes from buildings to 
land. The total assessed valuations 
for 1926 are: land, $548,219,170; 
buildings, $465,897,650; total valua- 
tion, $1,014,116,820. Under the 
graded tax law land values in Pitts- 
burgh pay a total city tax for 1926 of 
approximately $12,280,000, while at 
the rate of $17.25, which would prevail 
were the old tax system now effective, 
the taxes on land would be only about 
$9,460,000. Buildings, under the 
graded tax, pay this year in taxes $5,- 
220,000, while at the rate of $17.25, 
this figure would be raised to approx- 
imately $8,040,000. These figures 
confirm the fact that there has been a 
shifting from buildings to land of 
about $2,820,000, a very considerable 
item out of a total city tax revenue of 
$17,500,000. 

It is important, however, to note that 
the foregoing figures, though very sig- 
nificant, relate only to cety taxes, in the 
strict sense of the term. This $17,500,- 
000 raised by the city from real estate 
is by no means the entire tax revenue 
that is obtained from Pittsburgh real 
estate. There remain to be considered 
the school tax and the county tax, 
neither of which are governed by the 
graded tax law for the reason that the 
school district and the county are both, 
in the legal sense at least, separate 
political units operating under dif- 
ferent state laws. The board of educa- 
tion and the county of Allegheny to- 
gether raise from Pittsburgh real estate 
the approximate sum of $18,870,000. 
And in the levying of this large sum in 
taxes, there is no exemption of build- 
ings whatever, which, of course, ac- 
counts for the fact that taxes on Pitts- 
burgh buildings are still very consider- 
able. 

The board of education raises from 
taxes on Pittsburgh real estate the ap- 
proximate sum of $11,660,000 this 
year, by a flat rate of $11.50 per thou- 
sand. Of this total sum, approximate- 
ly $6,300,000 is obtained from land as- 
sessments and $5,360,000 from build- 
ing assessments. 

The county of Allegheny raises from 
taxes on Pittsburgh real estate the ap- 
proximate sum of $7,210,000, by a flat 
rate of $7,375 per thousand. As the 
county does not separate land and 
building assessments, the exact distri- 
bution cannot be given in this instance, 
but a fair estimate would indicate that 
approximately $4,000,000 of the coun- 
ty’s total is raised from land taxes, 
leaving the balance of $3,210,000 to 
represent the revenue from building 
taxes. 

When school and county taxes are 
added to the city taxes, we find that the 
total tax levy on land is $41.275 per 

(Turn to page 217) 
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Perfecting the Industrial Machine 


‘An -Analysts of the Contribution of Simplified Practice 
to the Elimination of Industrial Waste* 


T is said that we are living in an 
age which is traveling at the rate 
ot sixty miles per hour, but in no 


direction; that we are 





apparent 
like the grasshoppers, “Hell on dis- 
tance, but poor on direction.” Whether 
or not this criticism is justifiably ap- 
plied to our social and spiritual wel- 
tare, there can be no doubt that it does 
not apply to our economical and indus- 
trial activity. We are enjoying in this 
country today a prosperity which has 
created a plane of living never before 
realized in the history of mankind. In 
substantiation of this statement, let us 
turn to the consideration of the move- 
ment of wages and prices from the 
years 1920 to 1925. Basing 1913 as 
100, the index numbers for wage rates 
are as follows: 

_, SS eee 199 
SEA hah Oo Siew ons sacle aren 205 
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With the same index number of 100 
for 1913, the average wholesale prices 


of all commodities has been as fol- 

lows: 
PS oa i kee cua vs see 
AR Ey Sei a 147 
SE aera 149 
Se iA ce ee’ 154 
NN eas at alr cad oan 150 
EE REST a ae ae 160 


Viewed from a slightly different an- 
gle, with an index number for 1914 of 
100, the wages received by labor in 
1925 stand at 225; the index number 
of living costs on the same basis at 175. 
So we can justifiably point with pride 
to the industrial efficiency of our great 
country, and when viewed in the light 
of comparison there would be no ques- 
tion of this justification. But let us 
turn our attention inward and consider 
only the industrial efficiency of the 
United States. Secretary Hoover, in 
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speaking of this question has said: 
‘We have probably the highest ingenu- 
ity and efficiency in the operation of 
our industries of any nation. Yet our 
industrial machine is far from perfect. 
The wastes of unemployment during 
depressions; from speculation and 
over-production in booms; from labor 
turnover; from labor conflicts; from 
intermittent failure or transportation 
of supplies, of fuel and power; from 
excessive seasonal operation ; from lack 
of standardization; from loss in our 
processes and materials—all combine 
to represent a huge deduction from the 
goods and services that we might all 
enjoy if we could do a better job of it.” 

Appreciating the existence of this 
condition, the Federated American En- 
gineering Society, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hoover, conducted an investiga- 
tion into industrial waste and selected 
six representative industries in which 
to carry out the work. Their findings 
are as follows: In the metals trades in- 
dustries the waste is 29 per cent; in 
the boot and shoes industry 4! per 
cent; in the textiles industries 49 per 
cent; in the building industry 53 per 
cent; in the printing industry 58 per 
cent; in men’s clothing 64 per cent, 
with an average for these six represent- 
ative industries at 49 per cent. The 
gross volume of business done in this 
country annually in factory products is 
in excess of $60,000,000,000. If 
we were to apply the factor of 49 per 
cent waste to this sum, we would be 
confronted by an annual waste bill in 
excess of $30,000,000,000. Realizing, 
however, that these figures might per- 
haps not be accurate and for the sake 
of conservatism, let us assume that the 
industrial waste is one-third of this 


amount. That gives us an annual 
waste bill of $10,000,000,000. The 
total cost of the Federal and State 


Governments for 1922, the retail price 
of all passenger automobiles sold in 
that year, the purchase price of the 
gasoline to run these automobiles, and 
the cost of the homes built in- the 
United States together is equal to $10,- 
000,000,000—quite an important sum 
to spend annually for waste! 

In all of the research work that has 
been done on this problem, the fact has 
been brought out that the most destruc- 
tive element contributing to industrial 
waste is the business depression, the 
slump that follows the boom. The 
estimated cost of the business depres- 
sion in 1921 due to decrease in gross 
corporate business was $63,000,000,- 
000; a decrease in factory products 
alone of $36,000,000,000; a decrease 
in wages and salaries—all industries, 
of $7,000,000,000. 

This question of the boom and the 
slump and its contributing causes is too 
broad to be dealt with in detail at this 


time. It is sufficient to emphasize the 
contribution to its elimination which 
simplified practice can be relied upon 
to bring about. Simplified practice 
means the reduction of variety in sizes, 
dimensions and immaterial differences 
of everyday commodities as a means of 
eliminating waste, decreasing costs and 
increasing profits and values in produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. In 
other words, if we can eliminate the 
useless variety in sizes, dimensions and 
immaterial differences of everyday 
commodities, a great contribution will 
result toward the elimination of indus- 
trial waste. 

Realizing the truth of this statement, 
Secretary-Hoover established upon his 
arrival in Washington, the Division of 


Simplified Practice, which had for its- 


object the achievement of such simplifi- 
cation. In looking around for a suita- 
ble industry in which to demonstrate 
the truth of this theory, the manufac- 
turers of paving bricks were selected. 
This selection was made because that 
industry was in a critical condition. 
The executives of the industry were 
invited by Secretary Hoover to come 
to Washington and talk things over. 
At that conference a committee was 
appointed to make a survey and dis- 
close what the actual facts were in con- 
nection with the manufacture and sale 
of the product. The results of this sur- 
vey brought out the fact that there 
were 66 varieties in shape and sizes of 
paving brick being offered and that 70 
per cent of the business was done in 
il of these sizes. 

A conference was called to consider 
the results of this survey, at which a 
resolution was adopted to the effect 
that these 11 sizes were to be recog- 
nized as standards and the other 55 
were to be considered “special.” After 
a year of the operation of this resolu- 
tion, the production of paving brick 
rose from 300 millions to 390 million 
bricks. The adherence to the 11 sizes 
rose to 80 per cent of the total volume 
of sales. In 1922, a revision confer- 
ence was held, and the number of 
standard sizes of bricks was reduced te 
6. The adherence to these six sizes 
represented 80 per cent of the business 
done; the volume of business rose to 
420 million bricks and the average 
number of bricks sold per size was 55 
million at the end of 1924. The num- 
ber of standard sizes was then reduced 
to 5, the volume of business rose to 
over 450 million bricks, 88 per cent 
of the total output was represented in 
the 5 standard sizes and the average 
number of bricks sold per size was 80 
millions. 

It is not claimed that this increase 
in production of brick was due to sim- 
plified practice, as there are a number 
of contributing causes to such a phe- 
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nomenal development, but it is claimed 
that a great increase in efficiency in this 
industry was effected as a result of the 
adoption of this principle. 

In a retail drug store a reduction in 
items formerly carried of 22,000 to 
items carried at present of 10,000, was 
made. Typical reductions were in 
brands of talcum powder from 50 to 
20, and brands of soap from 75 to 25. 
There resulted an increase in turnover 
of 70 per cent, volume of business 43 
per cent, increase in wage rates of 100 
per cent, a decrease in investment of 14 
per cent, decrease in inventory time of 
67 per cent, decrease in inventory cost 
of 56 per cent, and a decrease in per- 
sonnel of 58 per cent. The payroll 
costs dropped from 20 per cent to 1] 
per cent of sales, and rent decreased 
from 14 to 7 per cent of sales. The 
number of warehouses decreased from 
9 to 2. The number of depot em- 
ployes decreased from 270 to 189. 
The cost of night work decreased from 
$5,000 a year to zero, and the loss on 
unsold merchandise dropped from 
$263,000 to $100,000 per year. 

The concentration of manufacturing 
and selling effort on men’s ready-to- 
wear blue serge suits enabled them to 
reduce varieties from 1000 to 24, an 
elimination of 97.6 per cent. The re- 
sult of this simplification was to reduce 
overhead per garment 50 per cent, pro- 
duction period was increased from 36 
to 52 weeks, salesmen were on the road 
12 months instead of 4, the number of 
retail agencies increased from 150 to 
1000, the yearly sales increased from 
30,000 to 60,000 suits, the manufactur- 
ing cost decreased 25 per cent, and sell- 
ing cost decreased 35 per cent. 

The application of simplified prac- 
tice to a great shoe business resulted in 
a reduction from 3 grades and 2500 
styles each to 1 grade and 100 styles. 
It decreased production cost 31 per 
cent, direct overhead 28 per cent, in- 
ventories 26 per cent, cost to consumer 
27 per cent. It increased the turnover 
50 per cent, sale of women’s shoes 22 
per cent, and sale of men’s shoes 80 
per cent. 

A recent check-up of the inventory 
in but one department store disclosed 
the following diversification : 

27 kinds of hot water bottles 
54 kinds of foot remedies 

68 kinds of smelling salts 

76 kinds of sponges 

100 kinds of tooth brushes 

110 kinds of eyelash preparations 
120 kinds of cough preparations 
204 kinds of sachets 

231 kinds of lip pencils 

347 kinds of rouge 

396 kinds of hair tonics and dyes 
452 kinds of soaps 
526 kinds of combs 

(Turn to page 228) 




















A section of the Little Rock-Hot Springs Highway about two miles from the city limits of Memphis. 


Motoring to Memphis 


Conventent Location and Good ‘Roads will Draw Many ACotorists 


ARLY indications lead to the 

prediction that there will be 

a vast amount of motor trafhc 

headed toward Memphis dur- 

ing the first week in June, and arrange- 

ments have been made to take care of 

what is expected to be a record number 

of motorists attending an International 
Kiwanis Convention. 

Memphis is from a motorist’s stand- 
point tortunately and conveniently lo- 
cated and a glance at an automobile 
map supports the contention that “all 
roads lead to Memphis.” 

From the north, the 
traveler will find a splendid highway, 
practically all concrete from Chicago 
to Memphis. The most popular route 
seems to be to take No. 4 from Chi- 


automobile 


By MERTON 5S. HEISS 


CONVENTION MANAGER 


cago to Vandalia and then No. 2 into 
Cairo. The Cairo club especially in- 
vites Kiwanians to stop and partake of 
their hospitality. At Cairo, there is a 
brief but interesting ferry ride to Bird- 
point, Missouri from which federal 
loop No. 60 is taken to Sikeston and 
No. 61 from Sikeston into Memphis. 
This Chicago to Memphis trip is very 
easily and comfortably accomplished 
in two days of traveling. There is a 
stretch of about thirty miles of smooth 
gravel and the rest is practically all 
concrete. 

From Louisville, Kentucky, there is 
an interesting trip through Bowling 
Green, Hopkinsville, Paducah, Fulton 
and Dyersburg, Tennessee, to Mem- 
This highway is in good condi- 
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phis. 


tion, particularly in the summer time. 

From eastern points, there is an ex- 
ceptionally interesting tour from Bris- 
tol, Virginia- Tennessee, through Knox- 
ville and Nashville. This is known as 
highway No. I. 

From Chattanooga, there are good 
roads and abundance of scenery along 
route No. 15 which takes the driver 
through Huntsville, Alabama, Shef- 
field, Alabama and Corinth, Missis- 
sippi, into Memphis. 

From Atlanta, the Bankhead high- 
way may be followed through Birming- 
ham, Jasper, Alabama, Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, and Holly Springs, Mississippi. 


From the Gulf Coast, including 
Biloxi and Gulfport, there is a 


splendid and very interesting series of 
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highways running from Hattiesburg, 
Jackson, Clarksdale and Sanatobia, 
Mississippi. 

From New Orleans, the trip may be 
made two ways, either by way of 
Hammond, Louisiana, McComb, 
Hazelhurst, Jackson and Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, or by way of Baton Rouge, 


Natchez, Vicksburg, Greenville and 
Clarksdale. The latter route is near 


the Mississippi River and is interesting 
and novel. 

From Texas, tourists are advised to 
follow route No. 67 from Fort Worth 
and Dallas to Hot Springs and then 
take No. 70 into Memphis. The roads 
are good all of the way. 

Motorists coming from Oklahoma 
and other points west may follow the 
route from Tulsa and Muskogee into 
Fort Smith, Arkansas and Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and thence into Memphis 
over exceptionally good roads. 

The Ozark Trail from Springfield, 
Missouri, and through West Plains, 
Mammoth Springs and Jonesboro is 
known as No. 63 and constitutes a trip 
of particular interest. 

The road from St. Louis to Memphis 
is route No. 61, passing through Cape 
Girardeau, Sikexon, Missouri, and 


Blytheville, Arkan- 


Those planning to motor to Mem- 


‘phis from a distance greater than men- 


tioned in this schedule should, of 
course, have themselves routed to the 
main cities mentioned and should there 
be any doubt as to which route to fol- 
low, prompt and complete information 
will be furnished by the Auto Tours 
Bureau of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. This office has placed its 
facilities entirely at the disposal of 
prospective tourists to the Memphis 
Convention. 

It will be noted that by reversing 
the direction of travel mentioned in 
this article, the tourist may plan num- 
erous post-convention trips of more 
than ordinary interest. The great Mis- 
sissippi-Delta country, famous for the 
richness of its land and for the wonder- 
ful crops of cotton which are raised 
thereon, is within easy travel from 
Memphis and crops will be sufficiently 
well matured at that time to give the 
tourist from the north a splendid idea 
of just how cotton is grown and culti- 
vated. Then there are the rice fields of 
Arkansas and the rapidly becoming 
famous truck farms of Tennessee. 

Trips can easily be made to the 
Vicksburg National Cemetery, famous 
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throughout the world for its monu- 
ments and contributions of all sections 
participating in the war between the 
states; Hot Springs National Park, 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama; Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, Chat- 
tanooga; Reelfoot Lake, Mammoth 
Cave and surrounding caverns in Ken- 
tucky; Gulfport, Biloxi, Pass Chris- 
tian, Bay St. Louis and the other beau- 
tiful little cities on vg Tat Sound ; 
Natchez, “under the hill,” famous in 
song and history is one of the most 
important river cities of the old days. 
Anyone desiring may investigate the 
authenticity of the legend which says 
that the “bones of Fry famous Spanish 
explorer DeSoto” are deposited in Lake 
Chicot near Lake Village, Arkansas, 
just across the river from Greenville, 
Mississippi. This crescent shape lake 
was once, according to geologists, a 
bend of the Mississippi River, but 
when the Father of the Waters decided 
to journey in a different direction, he 
left this lake behind and it is now a 
famous hunting and fishing resort 
where one may, in the proper seasons, 
shoot deer, bear, geese, ducks, quail 
and wind up by catching a black bass 
from the spring fed waters of this 
wonderful lake. 
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Memphis and will 
be able to make an 
unusually interest- 
ing series of post- 
convention trips and 
he may very easily 
choose an_ entirely 
different route home. 
Whether his inclina- 
tions lead him to 
history, golf or fish- 
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The Program at Memphis 


Kiwanis Education and -Administration will be Stressed at this (Convention 


CHAIRMAN, 


HE Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International 


will be held at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, June 6-9, 1927. This 
time is the close of spring in ‘Tennes- 
ee, and normally presents ideal 


Memphis is a city of about 
200,000 population, and has one of 
the finest Municipal Auditoriums of 
any city in the United States, with a 
seating Capacity of approximately 12,- 
000 people. The building was designed 
with committee and assembly rooms, 
suitable for convention purposes. The 
city has five modern hotels, serving the 
public with all modern conveniences. 
The time of the year and the City of 
Memphis offer the International con- 
vention this year a model vacation spot. 
It is hoped that Kiwanians will make 
it a point to vacation at Memphis. We 
of the North and West have heard for 
many years of the Old South, both in 
song and poetry. It will be typified 
in many ways at this convention. Mem- 
phis, outside of the modernized section 
of the city, is yet typical of the Old 
South. The river and docks still carry 
memories of the Old Packet Days. It 
is a real opportunity for the North and 
West to see the South both old and 


weathe Be 


new, as represented in western Ten- 
nessee, 
The registration 
of delegates will be 
made trom 12:00 
noon Saturday, 
June 4, to Il 00 
P.M. The regis- 
tration will con- 


tinue on Sunday, 
June 5, from 9:00 
A.M. to 11 :00 p.M., 
and on Monday, 
June 6, will be re- 
sumed from 7 A.M. 
until 11:00 p.m. 
A very interest- 
ing feature of the 
convention is the 
Religious Musicale 
to be held at the 
Auditorium at 
9:00 p.m., Sunday 
evening, June §. 
The hour is de- 
signed to give the 
people of the 
churches of the city 
an opportunity to 
attend. This fea- 





By GEORGE W. ZEIGLER 


ture of the convention is open to the 
public. The principal address of the 
evening will be made by Past Interna- 
tional Preside nt George H. Ross. There 
will be gathered on tiie occasion the 
ministry of the different creeds, who 
there will join hands in the promotion 
of fellowship, peace and good will. It 
is a most interesting feature, and its 
importance and apprec lation is growing 
rapidly. 
Monday Sessions 

The convention proper will open at 
the Municipal Auditorium, Monday, 
June 6, with music in charge of Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Music. An 
address of welcome will be made by 
Rowlett Paine, Mayor of Memphis, 
and also by W. B. Fowler, President 
of the Memphis Gavel Club, Presideng 
Fitzhugh of the Memphis Kiwanis 
Club, with response by Immediate Past 
President John H. Moss. Interna- 
tional President Ralph A. Amerman 
will deliver the President’s Message. 
Before a moment of silence in memory 
of Perry S. Patterson, Past Interna- 
tional President, and departed Kiwan- 
ians, Past President Edmund F. Arras 


will deliver a five-minute address. The 
International 


Officers and Trustees, 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Past Presidents, Committee Chairmen, 
and International Headquarters staff 
will be introduced by Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker. International Trustee 
George E. Snell will deliver an address 
entitled ‘Responsibilities and _ Priv- 
ileges of a Delegate to an International 
Convention.” 

The afternoon session of Monday, 
June 6 will begin with a report of the 
special Committee on Study of Financ- 
ing International Conventions, by Rob- 
ert E. Frey, Chairman, followed by 
the report of the Committee on Laws 
and Regulations by John M. Grimm, 
Chairman. The Convention will then 
consider proposed amendments to the 
International Constitution and By- 
Laws. From 3:30 p.m. to 5:00 p.M., 
will be held four important confer- 
ences, all going on in rooms in the Au- 
ditorium. 


Conferences 


Conference. Dr. Sigmund 


to be held in Con- 


Music 
Spaeth, Chairman ; 
cert Hall Auditorium; for song lead- 
ers and all Kiwanians. Dr. Spaeth 
will give his report as Chairman of the 
Committee on Music. There will be 
five topics discussed as follows: 

1. “How important a part should 
music play in 








the regular 
club pro- 
gram 2” — 
2. “What kind of 
music is most 
effective at club 
meetings?” 
(Thisreters 
both to types of 
songs and the 
balance be- 


tween lub 
singing and 





special num- 





| ene 








The Indiana delegation will travel to Memphis on board the Cape Girardeau and will use this 
steamboat for its headquarters during the convention, 4. 
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bers by visiting 
soloists. ) 

3. “In what form 
is material for 


club singing 
most conven- 
ient?”’ (In- 


cluding a dis- 
cussion of song 
books, sheets, 
loose-leaf 
books, etc. ) 

“What are the 
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qualifications for song leaders and 
how can clubs be sure of having at 
least one good man to do the lead- 
ing ?” 

“How ambitious may a club’s mus- 
ical program become?” (This re- 
fers to the development of actual 
glee club effects 


wa 


there will be an address by an out- 
standing speaker. From 10:00 p.m. on 
there will be dancing at the hotels and 
clubs. 
Tuesday Sessions 
At the morning session of June 7, 
there will be a number of reports from 
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committees of from five to ten minutes 
each. The reports of all committees 
will be printed in advance, and placed 
in the hands of delegates, and will not 
be read before the convention. J. Ran- 
dall Caton, Jr., International Trustee, 
will deliver an address on “Relation- 
ship between Club, 





in general sing- 
ing, as well as 
to the develop- 
ment of club 
quartettes, or- 
chestras, etc.) 
Presidents’ Con- 

ference. This will 
be in charge of Dr. 
W. J. Carrington, 
Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, as Chair- 
man; for presi- 
dents, vice - presi- 
dents, directors 
and all Kiwanians, 
with the following 
subjects for discus- 
sion : 

1. ‘How to select 
committees and 
have them 
function.” 

2. “Efficient 

















District and Inter- 
national.” Then 
the report of the 
International Sec- 
retary. This will 
be followed by Roe 
Fulkerson, Editor- 
ial Writer of THE 
Kiwanis MaGa- 
ZINE, who will ad- 
dress the conven- 
tion on the subject 
“Who is Living 
Your Life?” 

Six 
Administration 
Conferences 

Tuesday after- 
will be de- 


noon 
voted to six con- 
ferences on club 


administ ration, 
from 2:00 to 5:00 


p.M., to be held in 








board meet- six different halls 
ings.” The Memphis Municipal Auditorium where all sessions and conferences will be held. Convention in the Municipal 


3: “Ma. king 

luncheon meetings attractive.” 
4. “Attendance problems.” 

Secretaries’ Conference. Harry 
Nobbs, Vancouver, B. C., Chairman; 
to be held in a committee room of the 
Auditorium; for club and district sec- 
retaries and all Kiwanians. The fol- 
lowing topics will be discussed: 
1. “Relation between club and 

trict secretaries.’ 
2. “Distribution of literature and sug- 
from International 


dis- 


’ 


~ 


gestions 

district.” 
3. ““Weekly letters.” 

District Trustees’ Conference. J. 
Hayden Oliver, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, Governor of Pennsylvania 
District, Chairman. The topics for 
discussion are: 

l. “Duties of District Trustee.” 

(a) As member of club Board of 
Directors. 

(b) As member of 
Board of Trustees. 

(c) Sponsoring new clubs. 

(d) Check on use of Kiwanis 
literature and committee 
suggestions. 

2. “Qvalifications of District Trus- 
tee.” 

The evening session of Monday, 
June 6, will commence at 8:00 p.M., 
at the Auditorium, with “All Kiwanis 
Night” and at 8:15 “Zero Hour” will 
take place. International President, 
Ralph A. Amerman will deliver a brief 
message at this time. At 8:30 Pp. M., 


District 


headquarters are maintained here. 





and- 


A Dixie Welcome 
Gavel Club 


Mempuis, TENNESSEE 


| aed remember Aesop's story 
of the old man, the bundle 
of sticks and the seven sons. 

No one of us could speak for 
Memphis or the Gavel Club—but 
together as leaders of the clubs 
organized for the ciwic and cul- 
tural advancement of Memphis, 
we greet you in the city’s name! 

And together we urge you to 
join the 8000 other Kiwanians 
an visiting the storied shores 
where DeSoto first gazed upon 
the Father of Waters; where 
Chief Chisca and the Red Men 
once were monarchs of all they 
surveyed on. ae 

In the lazy, lovely days of 
early June, when all Dixieland 1s 
a blooming bud, when Memphis, 
gay and festive “Convention 
City” of Sunny Tennessee awaits 
vou; when business cares are for- 
gotten and the old Southern hos- 
pitality reigns supreme again. 

W elcome! / 





W. B. Fow.er 





| President 





Auditorium. The 
topics for discussion at each of these 
conferences will be: 


1. “Interesting indifferent Kiwan- 
lans.”” 
2. “Prevention and_ rehabilitation 


of weak clubs.” 
3. “How to budget a program of ac- 
tivities for greater club efficiency.” 
4. “Selection, classification and educa- 
tion of new members.” 
Open forum on subjects pertain- 
ing to club administration. 


bel 
. 


District Dinners and 
President's Reception and Ball 
On Tuesday evening all district din- 

ners will be held from 6:30 to 8:30 
p.M., under such arrangements as maj 
be made by the several districts hold- 
ing them. It is understood that the 
smaller districts may join with the 
larger districts in these dinners if they 
desire, and International will be glad 
to aid in all such arrangements. On 
this evening the Conference on Rec- 
ommendations for Nominations will be 
held. At 9 o’clock the President’s Re- 
ception and Ball will be held in the 
Auditorium. Immediately after the re- 
ception a cotillion will be staged and 
conducted by a very experienced man 
engaged professionally in such special- 
ties. This cotillion will be very artis- 
tically and beautifully staged, with nu- 
merous sets of favors, and modern and 
attractive dancing. This feature of 
(Turn to page 226) 

















Our New Folk-Music 


(Characteristic of ~Modern, ‘Restless ~America 


By DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Music 


CONTRADICTION in 
Perhaps. But what 
decreed that 


terms ? 
has 
folk-music must be old? 

The existence of folk-music assumes 
the existence of a peasantry, and in 
such countries as Russia and Spain, 
the peasantry are still producing a folk- 
music of their own. It has remained 
for the United States of America to 
present the unique phenomenon of a 
tolk-music created under highly civi- 
lized conditions, centuries after the 
country’s birth, but with all the char- 
acteristics of a naively primitive peas- 
ant art. In a word, our new folk-music 
is Jazz. 

Kindly omit the premature shudders. 
The situation is not so hopeless as it 
may sound. In fact, jazz itself, as 
they once said of Wagner, is not so bad 
as it sounds. Be thankful at least that 


law ever 


it is our folk-music and not our art- 
music. 

So far as old folk-music is concerned, 
we Americans have never had any. We 
cannot claim the music of the Indians 
as our own, for it existed in this coun- 
try by a mere geographical accident. 
We cannot claim the music of the 
negro, for we imported it from Africa, 
and it does not belong to us. We can- 
not claim the Creole music, which was 
a combination of French and Spanish 
influences ; and the so-called American 
songs of the mountains and the plains 
are mostly English folk-tunes, brought 
in by those notorious art-lovers, the 
cavaliers and the convicts. The musi- 
cal contributions of the Puritans are 
mercifully forgotten. 

Real folk-music rises from the need 
of a rhythmic accompaniment to manu- 
al labor. The Volga Boat Song of 
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Russia is intended to ease the pulling 
of the boats up-stream for the human 
canal-horses. Every primitive race has 
had its reaping songs and its threshing 
Sailors sing chanteys while 
pulling on a rope, for the sake of 
thythmic effort. Soldiers march bet- 
ter and with less weariness to music, 
and the daily dozen of modern physical 
culture is best accomplished with the 
aid of a phonograph record or the 
strains of the radio. 

What began as a merely useful ac- 
companiment to hard work became in 
time a recreational asset and a cultural 
pleasure. Then the age of machinery 
began and folk-music in most cases 
stopped abruptly. You cannot sing 
to the accompaniment of a buzz-saw. 

Having had no primitive folk-music 
of its own, because of the lack of a 
real peasantry, the United States of 


songs. 








The 
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America attained civilized prosperity 
and sophistication on borrowed and im- 
itative material. Our talented com- 
posers produced music in the German, 
the French and the Italian styles, of 
the classic, the romantic, the modern 
and the ultra-modern periods, simul- 
taneously, without effort, and also 
without originality or any distinctively 
American traits. Even MacDowell, 
perhaps our greatest composer, was 
Scotch rather than American in his 
musical language. 

All the folk-music of the world 
agrees in certain characteristics, of 
which the most important are monotony 
of rhythm, simplicity of melody, dis- 
tinctiveness of tone color and the spirit 
of improvisation. All of these char- 
acteristics are also to be found in the 
modern popular music of America. 

Monotony of rhythm is the very 
foundation of folk-music, for only thus 
is its original object of lightening labor 
accomplished. The fox-trot is the 
modern epitomé of monotonous rhythm. 

Keeping time is the first and most 
primitive musical instinct of mankind. 
It is the physical response to music, 
the response of the feet to rhythm. The 
savage, beating on a tom-tom, has it; 


the child, running a stick along the 
palings of a fence, has it; and so have 
the child’s parents, keeping time to a 
jazz-band. They all belong to the 
great fraternity of foot-listeners. 

Simplicity of melody represents the 
heart-interest in music, and the heart- 
listeners of the world are also numer- 
ous. Fundamentally, the melodies of 
jazz are naively simple. In most cases 
they are borrowed from the music of 
the past. 

The tone color or quality of most 
folk-music is distinctive even when it 
rises chiefly from a variety of drums 
or pipes. The modern jazz orchestra 
has made a distinct contribution to 
tone color, particularly in its use of 
muted brass (trumpets, trombones, 
etc.) and its emphasis on percussion 
(drums, banjos, pianos, etc.). Maurice 
Ravel has called jazz America’s most 
significant music, chiefly because of its 
characteristic tone color and synco- 
pated rhythms. The effects have been 
widely imitated by European com- 
posers, including the Russian Stravin- 
sky, who has not, however, succeeded 
as yet in writing real jazz. 

As for the spirit of improvisation, it 
is inherent in the very nature of our 





Music Week May 


All Kiwants (lubs Urged to Parti 


By DR. SIGMUND SPAETH 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


ATIONAL Music Week is a 
natural outgrowth of the suc- 
cess of the many local Music 

Weeks which were the pioneers in the 
movement. It was in response to a 
desire for synchronization expressed by 
the local committees that the week be- 
ginning the first Sunday in May was 
fixed upon as the annual date of the 
simultaneous observance. That ob- 
servance now represents the joint ef- 
forts of ‘nearly 1,400 cities and towns 
to impress upon their populations the 
importance of music in the lite of both 
the individual and the community. The 
time seems to be approaching when 
throughout the entire country National 
Music ‘Week will be a fixture in the 
calendar. 

Music Week has for one of its 
slogans “Music for Everybody— 
Everybody for Music.” This means 
that during that period as many as 
possible in the community shall be 
performers of, or, at least, listeners to 
music. By this means, the old idea that 
music is a mystery and that its doors 


are open only to the few is to be dis- 
pelled. In other words, National 
Music Week is a radio in which every- 
one becomes a sending or receiving sta- 
tion, or both. 

The American genius for organiza- 
tion is exemplified by the team work 
which makes possible the success of 
Music Week in the different communi- 
ties. The cities’ organizations co- 
operate to make Music Week a per- 
manent stimulus to cultural and edu- 
cational advancement. Clubs, schools 
and churches fall in line. Stores, fac- 
tories, theatres, and institutions play 
their part in the week’s festival. Above 
all, music in the home is intensified 
during this period. Organizations that 
major in music and others that use it 
only incidentally combine to make the 
Music Week a real summing-up of the 
city’s musical and civic life. Each con- 
tributes in its own way to the joint 
effort to impress upon the public what 
music can do as a comfort, a stimulus, 
a nerve-steadying force and a com- 
panion to man in his work and play. 
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popular music. The early folk-singers 
of the world made up their ditties on 
the spur of the moment, often with a 
meaningless burden, or refrain, to be 
carried by the crowd. Similarly our 
first jazz bands made up their parts 
and played entirely by ear. Paul 
Whiteman was the first leader to in- 
sist upon definite music, so that a piece 
was actually played the same way twice 
in succession. Today jazz has become 
sophisticated, but the effect of improv- 
isation is still there. 

Unquestionably, the new popular 
music is characteristic of modern 
America in its restless energy, its es- 
sential naivete, its deliberate distor- 
tions and caricatures, its insistence on 
the obvious, and its occasional vul- 
garity. But American music is not 
necessarily condemned forever to such 
characteristics. The law of evolution 
has always worked in the past, and 
musically the survival of the fittest is 
sure to be asserted once more. 

Admirers of folk-song in general for- 
get that for one beautiful melody pre- 
served today, a_ thousand 
commonplace, vulgar tunes had to be 


obvious, 


eliminated by natural processes. This 
(Turn to page 226) 
‘tpate 
Music 
Kiwanians can celebrate Music 


Week in a very practical fashion, not 
only by co-operating with the municipal] 
activities in their own community, but 
by staging a special musical program ot 
their own. The chairman of the club 
Committee on Music should get in 
touch immediately with the local Music 
Week Committee (of which he may be 
a member) and outline a possible pro- 
gram. The club meeting which falls 
in Music Week should be entirely de- 
voted to music. A good speaker on the 
subject may be available, but in any 
case actual music should form a major 
part of the program. Club singing and 
individual numbers by members should 
be featured. If professional soloists 
can be secured, their presence will add 
to the significance of the occasion, but it 
13 even more important that the mem- 
bers themselves take part, whole-heart- 
edly and enthusiastically. Let every 
Kiwanian pledge himself to do some- 
thing for the encouragement of music 
in his community between the opening 
and closing of National Music Week. 
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READ the Bible, not only because of its beauty and its 
spirit, but because it is the most interesting book ever 
printed, even when read with a secular viewpoint. 

Recently I read the book of Job the richest man in Uz, 
who you will recall, was a Biblical guinea pig. The Lord 
and the devil, on more friendly terms in those days, had a 
chat about Job. To settle their argument they turned poor 
old Job into a human experiment station. 

To test his faith they visited on him every affliction 
known to man and then some. His land, his cattle, his 
oxen and all his farm outfit were knocked higher than 
Gilderoy’s kite. His name has become a symbol of the 
afflicted for all time. 

I was feeling mighty sorry for the old boy when a friend 
came to the office. He announced that he was just passing 
by, so he dropped in for a chat. He took up half an hour 
of my perfectly good time, smoked a couple of my cigarettes 
and went on his leisurely way, leaving me wishing he 
would confine his social intercourse to social hours. 

Hardly was I back at the Book when in came another 
caller. This bird had taken a committee chairmanship and 
wanted me to aid him in gathering his goat feathers. He 
desired that I help him outline a plan of action and become 
an ex-officio member of his confounded committee in an 
organization and on a subject for neither of which I cared 
a tinker’s expletive. After I shooed him out I managed to 
read the first two chapters of Job, when in came a third 
caller. 

This one is a nice fellow, but he had the sniffles. He 
was feeling too bad to do his own work, so he left his 
office and came upstairs to mine to tell me his symptoms 
and make it impossible for me to read. He filled the at- 
mosphere of my office with lamentations and flu germs. 
When he went away at the end of the third half hour I 
felt that Job had really exhibited no more patience than I 
had with these three charming but thoughtless men. 

I began the third chapter of Job, in which are Job’s three 
friends. Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite sat down on the ground for seven 
days and seven nights! In my opinion, it was not boils 
that worried poor old Job half as much as those three 
confounded idiots who insisted on visiting him. 

No wonder the poor chap cursed the dav he was born. 
I never had more than one boil at a time but Job hasn’t 
a thing on me when it comes to being afflicted with friends ! 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar, one or all of ’em, come to see 
me every day. 

No wonder the poor old fellow cried aloud to them “Am 
I a sea or a whale that thou settest a watch over me?” I, 
too, have sighed “How long wilt thou not depart from me, 
nor let me alone till I swallow down my spittle?” and said 
in my heart of ill-advised friends, “No doubt ye are the 
people and wisdom shall die with you but for the love of 
Mike beat it and let me alone.” 

Those three worried the old boy so that one of his 
lamentations in the fourteenth chapter became so sad they 
made it a part of a funeral ritual: “Man born of woman is 
of a few days and full of trouble.” If you happen to be 


in a hotel room where there is a Gideon Bible, you read it 
with the thought in mind that it was his three friends he 
thought about and not his boils! 

The next chap with nothing to do, who picks my office 
as a place in which to do it, will have that Book handed 
him with the request to read about Job. Maybe he will 
conclude that he is Bildad! I know one fellow who can 
wear the name of Eliphaz as perfectly as a baby duck wears 
an amber cigarette holder for its nose. I can think of at 
least two who ought to be named Zophar. 

If the Lord and the devil ever get into a controversy 
about my patience and send a flock of Bildads, a bunch of 
Eliphazs and a cluster of Zophars to visit me when I am 
busy, I am a gone gosling. His Satanic Majesty will win 
the argument without argument. 

Job’s greatest affliction was the three friends who insisted 
on talking with him when he wanted to tell them how his 
boils felt and enjoy his misery. It was they who worried 
him, making him wish he had never been born. 

I reached the end of the Book of Job and I began to write 
this story. In came a chap I know so well that he walks 
right past the dimpled secretary who guards my outer 
portal. He stuck his head in the door, yelled “Good morn- 
ing and good bye!” and ducked out again! People are 
not all dumb! 

But . . . . have I ever walked into a man’s office and, 
seeing him busy, taken my foot in my hand and walked out 
again? I do not recall ever showing so much sense! 

I can recall having given a fine imitation of Bildad. I 
have walked into an office and seating myself on the corner 
of my friend’s desk, have told him he was working too hard, 
have kidded him out of an hour of his time and I know 
made him say in his heart “To him that is afflicted pity 
should be shewed from his friend.” 

Other times old Eliphaz hadn’t a thing on me. I have 
stopped in a friend’s store where a thousand details are to 
be attended to every hour and “passed the time of day” 
with him. He might well have cried out “Is there not 
an appointed time to man upon earth? Are not his days 
like the days of an hireling?” but instead he probably 
swore inwardly with a smile on his lips. 

There have been other times when dear doddering old 
Zophar was no bigger fool than I. I, too, have erred. 
Mea Culpa! ‘What is man that thou should’st visit him 
every morning and try him every moment?” Who am I 
fatuously to believe that my homely mug and bald bean 
are always welcome? Why should I intrude on the busi- 
ness hours of other men and make them loaf because I am 
in leisurely mood ? 

Yea, verily; 

“Seeing his days are determined, the number of his 
months are with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds which 
he cannot pass. Turn from him that he may rest, till he 
shall accomplish his day. O, that thou wouldst hide me in 
the grave, that thou wouldst keep me secret, until thy wrath 
be past, that thou wouldst appoint me a set time and re- 
member me.” 
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Group of children who received free dental treatment at Kiwanis Under- 
privileged Child Dental Clinic which is in operation in the Central School of 
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West Palm Beach. Sixteen hundred examinations of children’s teeth were 
made during 1926, and a full report rendered parents in each case. 


Top row: Kiwanians Dr. Jay A. Powell and Dr. R. S. Gill. Nurses of the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in West Palm Beach and some of the little patients 
who received treatment. 


Stars Aid West Palm Beach Kiwanis Benefit 


HE Kiwanis Club of West 

Palm Beach, Florida, recently 

interested nearly a score of the 

most noted managers and pro- 
ducers of playhouses and plays in all 
America, and more than a score of 
famed American actors and stage folk 
in its under-privileged child movement. 
It caused these folks to unite and pro- 
duce a show at the biggest and prettiest 
theatre in Palm Beach from which the 
club received approximately $10,000, 
for the under-privileged child move- 
ment. 








By VERNON L. SMITH 


ForMERLY Epiror, Patm Beacu Post 


Not only did the club obtain the 
services of this array of noted persons 
without cost, but in many instances 
those very persons donating their time 
and talent also made cash donations to 
the cause. 

To begin at the beginning, the show 
committee of the club got an idea that 
something of such a nature could be 
done. The board of directors gave its 
approval. 

That was all the show committee 
desired. It went ahead. Its members 
went to Palm Beach and into the big 


resort hotels and elsewhere, and they 
talked to such playmen as Arthur Ham- 
merstein, Lee Shubert, Marcus Loew, 
Sam Harris, Arthur Hopkins, Edgar 
Selwyn, E. F. Albee, Adolph Zukor— 
to sixteen such men, in fact. 

All of them thought it would be a 
wonderful thing to do—to break their 
weeks of rest down South by putting 
on a show for such a cause. In fact, 
Arthur Hammerstein, the noted New 
York impresario, said that if the Ki- 
wanians were agreeable, he would direct 

(Turn to page 2217) 














A group of dentists, members of the West Palm Beach Dental Society who donated their 
services during 1926 to Kiwanis Dental Clinic. The picture also shows the Central School 





building where the dental office equipped by Kiwanis is located. 
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Kiwanis dentist Dr. E. G. Skiff and nurse at work in 
Kiwanis Dental Clinic equipped by the Kiwanis Club of 
West Palm Beach. 
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Convention Committees on Resolutions 


REATIVE leadership is today more needed in Ki- 

wanis than ever before. The officers, boards and 

committees of International, district, and clubs, 
must endeavor to think through plans and objectives that 
will wisely guide the further development of the organiza- 
tion and use effectively to worth while ends the leadership 
potentialities of our sixteen hundred and more clubs. 

Convention Committees on Resolutions provide large 
opportunities for such creative leadership that are not at 
present utilized in any adequate manner. A study of the 
work of these committees at district and International con- 
ventions shows that the present plan for these committees 
does not permit of their functioning effectively in this re- 
gard. In almost all cases, the Committees on Resolutions 
are not appointed until the time of the conventions at which 
they serve. No advance preparation is, therefore, possible 
and the committees are compelled to carry through their 
work under the stress of the convention days which obvi- 
ously does not give opportunity for the careful thought and 
action required. 

These committees, through present methods, become 
chiefly judicial bodies to pass upon the resolutions that may 
be submitted at the time of the conventions. There is little 
or no opportunity for constructive thought to create resolu- 


tions that contribute consistently to the further advance of 


our organization in leadership and activities. The matter 
is simply one of chance. The committees also have prac- 
tically no advance knowledge as to the resolutions to be 
submitted and whether any resolutions will be submitted. 
Some individuals may possibly through interest in certain 
problems, submit a few resolutions but it cannot be ex- 
pected that such resolutions will provide adequate and con- 
sistent leadership for either district or International. 

The need, as I see it, is that there shall be a change in 
the conception of the functioning of Committees on Resolu- 
tions. These committees should not be looked upon simply 
as reviewing bodies on miscellaneous resolutions submitted, 
but they should have placed upon them the duty of seeking 
to create resolutions that will definitely and constructively 
contribute to the leadership of our organization. And 
further that so far as possible any proposed resolutions by 
members and clubs shall be submitted in advance of the 
convention so that the committees can thoroughly study 
them. 

If such a function is to be carried out, the first necessity 
is that our Committees on Resolutions shall be appointed 
well in advance of the conventions at which they are to act. 
Only so can these committees hope to give adequate thought 
to the problems before our organization and the possibilities 
in the way of action through resolutions. 

By this suggestion, it is not meant that individuals or 
clubs shall in any sense be limited in submitting resolu- 
tions to district and International conventions, in ad- 
vance or even at the time of the conventions. Such action 
by individuals and clubs should be expected to make def- 


inite contributions to the creative leadership of our organi- 
zation. But obviously the isolated action of an individ- 
ual member or club cannot be depended upon necessarily to 
present to district or International resolutions on all mat- 
ters which should receive the consideration of the conven- 
tions in order wisely, consistently, and adequately to guide 
the developments and activities of our organization. 

A beginning has been made this year to secure more ade- 
quate functioning of the Committee on Resolutions at the 
Annual Convention in Memphis. At the suggestion of the 
Secretary, President Amerman has appointed this Com- 
mittee on Resolutions several months in advance of the 
convention. While some changes may be necessitated in 
the committee at the time of the convention, nevertheless 
because chairman and present members have accepted ap- 
pointment, it can be expected that these changes will not 
involve any serious modification of the personnel of this 
committee, which is given on page 232. 

Chairman Snell has been in correspondence with the 
members of his committee and with many leaders through- 
out our organization in the endeavor to develop suggestions 
for resolutions which this committee itself may initiate in 
addition to its work of reviewing any resolutions which 
may be submitted before or at the time of the convention. 

It is most desirable that any individuals or clubs that 
plan to submit resolutions for the consideration of the 
Memphis Convention should so far as possible forward 
copies of these resolutions immediately to the chairman, 
George E. Snell, Securities Building, Billings, Montana. 

It is also urged that in planning for the district conven- 
tions next fall, our district governors follow this same gen- 
eral plan in the endeavor to have the district Committees on 
Resolutions approach their work as creators of leadership 
and not simply as reviewers of matters submitted to them. 
District governors should appoint the Committees on Reso- 
lutions for their district conventions some months in ad- 
vance and through district bulletins and other means 
encourage the forwarding of resolutions to these committees 
before the district conventions. Committees should be 
urged also to endeavor to initiate resolutions. 

The potentialities of Kiwanis are great. No one can 
estimate what may be accomplished if the leadership 
strength of Kiwanis is guided in the wisest and most ef- 
fective manner. As never before, Kiwanis needs thinkers 
as well as doers. 

May officers, boards, committees, and members, all 
unite in an earnest endeavor to make our International and 
district Committees on Resolutions effective means to cre- 
ate constructive leadership for Kiwanis. 

Let’s do some real Kiwanis thinking. 


Frerb.ia Pern 
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Isolation and Insulation 


Individual Development through Participation 


By MURRAY THOMAS 


MEMBER, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 


HIS compound subject is not 
given simply for its allitera- 
tion, nor is there a similarity 
in application. 

In enlarging upon the first, remarks 
pertaining to it as a separate subject 
will apply to organizations, or perhaps 
more clearly to the component units of 
an organization. Historically, in the 
national sense, and as economic good 
sense, we agree on the principle of 
union. Specifically, no Kiwanis club 
could retain rightfully its title and re- 
main beyond the sphere of influence 
emanating from our International or- 
ganization. From the man who wants 
to sing its songs, to the man who de- 
lights in writing its laws; each and 
every one has need of a guiding hand 
to link his desire for expression with 
kindred souls. 

The lines of communication, which 
are the divisional and district activi- 
ties, and THe Kiwanis MaGaZINne, 
are too cosmopolitan in their appeal to 
permit a disassociation or separation. 
It does not lie within the province of 
Kiwanis International to step into your 
community and point out its needs. 
But it is its desire, and its primary 
function, to inform you as to what your 
neighbor has done or is doing with an 
exactly similar problem. 

Let us be Kiwanians in name and 
deed. If we cannot take the time to 
understand all there is to learn, let us 
exercise a blind loyalty. Certainly all 
of Joshua’s three hundred didn’t know 
why the walls of Jericho fell! 

Insulation, for the purpose of this 
article, is personal and individual in 
its meaning. Men become careless by 
contrast. We are all prone to com- 
parison ; imitative of those we admire, 
and subject to influences with which 
we come in touch. 

Admitting all those as common facts, 
will we not measure our interest in 
Kiwanis by the attention shown it by 
our club leaders? Comparing and con- 
trasting our efforts with theirs, indif- 
ference on their part will surely result 
in slackness on ours. And on the other 
side of the shield, lack of responsive- 
ness among club members will surely 
dampen the ardor of the most enthu- 
siastic officer. Indifference is a casual 
disease. Nothing violent in its nature, 


Kiwanis EpucaTION 


but a gradual lessening of resistance, 
and an imperceptible withdrawal from 
former interests. If it were confined 
to oneself alone, it wouldn’t be of mo- 
ment. But when it breaks out into 
the open statement of being perfectly 
willing to let anyone else, whomsoever 
it may be, do the work at hand, then 
it is being communicated. One may 
lessen his activity, change his hereto- 
fore chosen objective, without causing 
question. But the man who lets down, 
who absolutely withdraws, retires not 
alone into himself, but draws with him 
a part of the resources of those who 
have followed him in spirit if not in 
word. 

The absolute in finality lies in the 
statement “I am not interested.” It 
precludes lack of knowledge. It holds 
out no hope for the future. It closes 
the subject. It is capable of numerous 
interpretations, not the least of which 
is that there are many things of greater 
interest than the particular one to 
which the statement is applied. It also 
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A Song of Life 


A mystic roadway, broad and bright, 

Raced o’er by eager Youth in flight. 

With joyeous, buoyant song of life, 

A clarion note he sounds in strife. 

Love, laughter, life; a symphony 

Of Youth, for Youth a rhapsody. 

A turn,—a slackening of the pace, 

A vision of sweet lovely face. 

A chord upon the heartstrings played, 

Exquisite touch on Spirit laid. 

A Mother crooning to her child, 

God and His Angels heard, and smiled. 

Softly across my path are blown, 

Twilight’s shadows, as nearing home 

I halt, and in an ecstacy 

My Soul joins in a song to Thee; 

Lead Kindly Light, that I may rest 

In Peace with Thee, I’ve fought my 
best. 











Grady—Duluth. 
°. fo} 





implies that the time when interest 
might have been in existence, or 
aroused, has passed. 

Carelessness, indifference and loss of 
interest completely insulate the in- 
dividual. Failure to carefully con- 
sider what is best for all, produces an 
indifference which is infectious, and 
allows outside influences to assert 
themselves as more attractive. 
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No man, becoming a Kiwanian, 
changes in himself for worse. 

I have never been able to adopt 
into my vocabulary, for everyday usage 
the term “inferiority complex.” As an 
abstract proposition I cannot denomi- 
nate any fellow man as both inferior 
and complex. Preferably let us deal 
with the possibly obsolete description 
of man as shy, silent or reserved. Such 
a one is liable to develop, even in Ki- 
wanis, an outer shell, almost an armor, 
but not protective, only an imper- 
ceptible growth, that in its adolescent 
stage, can be rubbed off without effort 
or harmful effect. Just a little un- 
obtrusive contact, just a slight friendly 
notice, and such a man is drawn out 
of himself, and into those pleasant as- 
sociations which he came to find. 

Let alone, unconsciously encouraged, 
this originally fragile covering hardens 
into an unbreakable cynicism, which 
rebuffs all efforts at close approach, 
and eventually denounces every friend- 
ly move that seeks to draw men to- 
gether. 

It isn’t a great and forbidding task 
to study Kiwanis. We only need grasp 
its larger outline. Just to know what 
it is actually doing constantly in a 
material way is an awakening. News 
of our neighbors in Kiwanis filters in 
to us by personal contact. Happenings 
of the outer world of Kiwanis are laid 
before us regularly in THE Kiwanis 
MaGaZzINneE. It is not an intensive edu- 
cational institution that we know as 
International. Rather an intangible 
association of ideas that permeate slow- 
ly. Intangible because they are basic, 
but are and will always be clothed in 
differing words. The Golden Rule has 
been written and taught in all lan- 
guages and tongues, but we still find 
it necessary to interpret it in new ways 
before men will apply it to every phase 
of life. 

Ancient philosophers gained their 
knowledge by observance of natural 
phenomena, and by mingling in the 
market place. We Kiwanians, by ex- 
changing ideas with our fellows, and 
meeting them on the common ground 
of mutual inclination, improve our- 
selves. But, we must meet and know 
them, let them know us, or there can 
be no interchange. 
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Mem phis 


Old Memphis was situated on the banks of the Nile, 
the chief river of Africa fourteen miles south of Cairo. 
Its greatness began with Menes who united the kingdoms 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

History repeats itself. 

New Memphis is situated on the banks of the Mississippi, 
the chief river of America, quite a few more than four- 
teen miles south of Cairo. Its greatness will not begin 
with uniting the Upper and Lower kingdoms of Kiwanis 
but its glory will certainly be enhanced by this action. 

June the 6th will see Kiwanians from north, south, east 
and west converging by train, steamboat and automobile 
to the annual International convention. The success of 
the individual club and the enthusiasm of the individual 
Kiwanian for the next Kiwanis year will depend largely 
on the extent to which they participate in this gathering. 

Reports for our International survey point to splendid 
accommodations and entertainment in this wonderful city 
so characteristic of the Mississippi valley. Reports from 
the program committee show that Memphis has taken the 
experience gathered from all other International conven- 
tions and moulded it into a splendid program. Southern 
hospitality is proverbial. Altogether, this indicates a con- 
vention without a peer in the history of Kiwanis and sad 
indeed is the lot of that man whose business owns him in- 
stead of his owning his business, thus preventing his grasp- 
ing this wonderful Kiwanis opportunity. 
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Honesty 1s about the only thing left which cannot 
be produced cheaper by machinery. 
> 
Life Insurance 

Conservation and savings are as much a part of Kiwanis 
work as charity. Conservation of forests, game, birds and 
wild lite generally are all a part of the comprehensive 
scheme outlined as proper Kiwanis work. 

Another form of conservation which has had less atten- 
tion than it deserves from our organization is the con- 
servation of the vast sums of money poured into the laps 
of widows of our continent by the insurance companies, 
largely wasted because the recipients have little knowledge 
of business or are victims of unscrupulous or over-enthusi- 
astic friends who advise improper investments. 

Statistics are not at hand as to the Canadian companies 
but it would be safe to consider them as equal to twenty- 
five per cent of the figures here given for the United States. 
These statistics are for 1925—1926 figures are not yet 
available. While a bit theatrical in their presentation they 
are all the more impressive from that fact. 

More than seventy-five billion dollars of life insurance 
is in force in the United States. 

The present value of these contracts is eleven billion 
dollars. The life insurance companies of the country hold 
this amount cash or securities as assets. 


More than one and a quarter billions were paid out last 
year to life insurance policy holders or their beneficiaries. 

More than two billion dollars were deposited by life in- 
surance policy holders as premiums last year. 

The difference between the outgo and the income is held 
by the insurance companies in trust for the policy holders 
to mature contracts. 

If this eleven billion dollars were divided into bags con- 
taining one thousand and twenty-five dollars each, every 
man, woman and child in the combined cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago could each receive one of the 
bags. If it took one minute to walk through the place of 
deposit and get the bag it would take more than twenty 
years to make the distribution. 

The money actually paid out each year to policy holders 
and their beneficiaries would buy at its assessed value, all 
of the property in the cities of Atlanta, Memphis, Minne- 
apolis, Denver and Seattle combined. 

The amount of this annual distribution is greater than 
the budgets of all the states of the United States com- 
bined. 

These comparisons are made to help the reader visualize 
millions and billions which make little or no impression on 
the mind of the average person. The problem is, what be- 
comes of all this money when it is paid to the widow of the 
man who has worked so hard to save it ? 

The life insurance companies are doing all in their power 
to encourage conservation of the money resulting from its 
policies. They discourage leaving it in lump sums to be 
squandered by surviving relatives devoid of business 
knowledge and experience. . 

Kiwanis can help by educating its members. Speakers 
from trust companies, law firms and insurance companies 
can work a conservation second to none. This vast stream 
of money pouring into and out of the insurance companies 
represents one of our greatest conservations of wealth 
during its inflow and one of our greatest wastes in its 
outflow. Anything we can do to educate our members 
towards placing the policies they now have in force in the 
care of a trust company or in the form of monthly or 
quarterly installment payments to widows is work in com- 
plete keeping with the ideals of Kiwanis. 


“oD 


The mark of every first rate man 1s sufficient 
egotism to overcome the shyness which blocks 
self expression. 

<8 De 


(riticism 

Kiwanis is not so perfect that there is no criticism of 
it. Its principles are as sound as the eternal hills, but 
the policies, the carrying out of its ethics, its management 
of both finance and organization, will ever be the subject 
of criticism by those really interested in its welfare. 

There are two kinds of criticism, constructive and de- 
structive. The destructive kind is what Mark Twain had 
in mind when he said that people put in a lot of time dis- 
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cussing the weather but no one ever does anything about 
it. Destructive criticism is criticism only, peddled from 
mouth to ear without the critic trying to do anything to 
institute the reforms which he feels are so much needed. 

Constructive criticism tries to do something. Lord Kel- 
vin, the father of electric refrigeration and many other 
forward steps in science had a favorite expression: “I 
have found a better way.” That man who has found a 
better way to do anything which Kiwanis is trying to do 
has a welcome audience. 

Rise to your feet at district or International conventions 
and tell us your better way, with the assurance that if it 
is what you think it is, it will be adopted with thanks for 
the suggestion. If no convention looms in your immediate 
future there are eighteen International officers scattered 
over the continent, who would be very glad to have a letter 
from you containing your suggestions. 

The Kiwanis motto is “We Build.” Any Kiwanian, 
officer or member, who has a suggestion four square with 
a building program is a man for whom every International 
officer is looking with eager eyes. He will give instant 
and intelligent coéperation with, for and to any suggestion 
for the betterment of the organization. Every Kiwanian 
is a stock holder in this great company of men striving 
for the betterment of conditions. 

May heaven spare us from the idea that we are perfect. 


@ De 


All of us occasionally crawl up to the edge of 
hell and look in. Most of us get our eyebrows 
singed a bit to emphasize the lesson. 
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The Farm Problem 


Should the farm and the city man ever drift so far 
apart as to refuse to codperate one with the other, the 
farmer would live happy ever after while the city man 
would starve for want of the farmer’s hog meat and 
spinach. 

Today as never before civilization is facing the farm 
problem. The laborer is worthy of his hire. If he is not 
properly compensated he will of course refuse to work. 
He is right to do so. Never before were our farmers so 
poorly paid for the long hours, the once a year turn-over 
and the lonely life led by the man who follows the plow. 

While the rural and urban citizen, like all the rest of 
humanity, are dependent on each other for success and 
happiness, fundamentally the farmer is the real producer. 
Properly organized he could make the consumer pay 
through the nose for the bare necessities of life. 

Every member of every Kiwanis club as a thinking man 
is interested in the problems now affecting agriculture. 
But alas! We have been too superficial in our study of 
the real problems of farm life and farm finance. 

We need to approach our relationship to the agricultural 
industry in a more humble spirit, realizing the complica- 
tions with which the farmer is faced, seeking to gain a 
better understanding ourselves rather than take newspaper 
reports or careless talk by that vast group which has ever 
exploited the farmer to his cost, at their face value. 

Farm problems can only be learned by exposure. Let 
vs make personal contacts with farmers in our own vicinity 
and listen to them rather than try to tell them. Let us 
seek to find what we can do to help rather than try to 
tell them what they ought to do. 

Let us forget for the moment the problems of tariff 
and imports. Let us forget, if you please, that farmer a 
thousand miles east, west or north of the town in which 
our club lives and has its being. Let us try to find out 
what our club can do to better the conditions of the farmers 


within a fifty mile radius of where our Kiwanis club eats 
their products at our weekly luncheons. If every Kiwanis 
club follows this plan the farmer problem would well nigh 


cease to exist. 
0 


Institutions which begin as a means to an end 
have a tendency to become ends in themselves. 


«t De 


The Smallest Town With a (lub 


“There are tew things in this world which hope or 
fear will not make a man believe.” Apollo founded his 
oracle at Delphi. In obedience to its decrees laws of 
Lycurgus were introduced. Is it possible that Kiwanis 
may find its oracle at Delhi, New York? Frank Farring- 
ton, its Kiwanis club president, who is scrivener, orator 
and publicist, believes it to be the Kiwanis club in the 
smallest town on the continent. Its population is 1776. 
True to his instincts he boasts of both the small size and 
patriotic number of people in his town. As a matter of 
fact there are over a hundred clubs in smaller towns, the 
crown probably going to President Frank W. Lester of 
Stanford, Montana, a town with a population of 500. 

There is excuse for boasting of the small town having 
a flourishing Kiwanis club. It is a thing to be bragful 
about, because it shows the spirit of thetown. The average 
small town has a mistaken inferiority complex. With both 
Kiwanis clubs and towns, it is not a question of how big 
but how good, not how large a population but how nice 
a population. 

In this world on a new continent, we are all too prone 
to measure success by quantity rather than quality. Quan- 
tity production has ever been the antithesis of quality. 
The same method will never produce both. That Kiwanis 
club which carries on its rolls the largest number of Ki- 
wanians has also on its shoulders the largest measure of 
responsibility to make real Kiwanians out of all of them. 


8 De 


Men who keep the bat on their shoulder rarely 


get to first base. 
“8 De 


Little Things 

Trifles make for perfection but perfection is no trifle, 
is a statement made trite by repetition. Too few realize 
that behind every successful Kiwanis meeting were men. 
Some one planned it, some one saw to the petty details, 
some one went for the speaker, some one took him home, 
some one attended to getting the boosts. To every one of 
these “some ones” an encomium and thanks are due. 

The best thanks are not expressed in words but deeds. 
There are opportunities for such little services open to every 
thoughtful Kiwanian. If he will but suggest it to the 
president he will find that he too may help. 

Here is an item from a recent Kiwanis circular: “To 

make the meeting a success last week Lawrence Parsons 
toted the silverware and the stereopticon to the hall. Billy 
Hope sent the machine back by his assistant. Sam Fox took 
Harold Phillip’s drums home for him. George Clayton 
hung the screen for the pictures. The ladies of the Mis- 
sionary Society who served the dinner kept quiet during 
the speaking. For all of these and many more we are 
grateful.” 
- At each of your meetings, Lawrences, Billies, Sams, 
Harolds and Georges are doing these kindly and thought- 
ful little acts without thanks and generally without the 
knowledge of the other members. This is written with 
the hope that the owner of the kindly Kiwanis eyes which 
are now hop-skipping along this line, will volunteer him- 
self for like service. 
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Laws and ‘Regulations 

HIS committee has inaugurated a drive 

by which it is hoped that every club 
in the organization will be induced to 
adopt promptly the Standard Form for Club 
By-laws. The members of the committee 
believe that it is very largely a matter of 
oversight that so many clubs have failed to 
adopt the Standard Form for Club By-laws. 
Manifestly the International organization 
can best function when every club is operat- 
ing under standard forms, all harmoniously 
joined into the International organization. 

It is also the ambition of the committee 
to have every district adopt the Standard 
Form for District By-laws. 

Within reasonable limitations, Kiwanis 
International may approve certain modifica- 
tion of the standard forms, but it is believed 
that the standard forms will be found sufh- 
cient and satisfactory, if carefully analyzed. 

The entire territory has been subdivided 
into zones and a zone has been assigned to 
each member of the committee. 

It is earnestly hoped that every club will 
give prompt attention to the requests made 
by the members of this committee for the 
adoption of by-laws. Let us gather at Mem- 
phis with a completed organization, which 
means every club and every district having 


approved by-laws. 


< x * 

Public Affairs for Canada 
HE Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada has been actively dealing with 

the following subjects in addition to the fur- 
thering of the good work done by its pred- 
ecessor: 

In regard to the exercise of the franchise 
this Committee has circularized all the Ki- 
wanis clubs in Canada, urging the impor- 
tance of getting out the vote in municipal 
and general elections and it is gratifying to 
note that the majority of the clubs in Canada 
have responded with satisfactory results. 
The apathy of the voters is as great a foe 
to good government as any radical or Bol- 
shevik movement. We will continue to urge 
upon our members the necessity for increased 
effort in getting out the vote. 

Commercial aviation is another subject 
assigned to this committee but owing to the 
fact that aviation in Canada is entirely in 
the hands of the government and is confined 
to the activities of the Canadian air force, 
at present no question in regard to commer- 
cial aviation has arisen. This committee, 
however, is engaged in collecting data for 
submission to the government for the pur- 
pose of assisting the authorities in framing 
such legislation and regulations in advance 


of the country’s requirement that will lead 
to a better national, provincial and com- 
munity regulation of the subject. 

This committee has devoted careful 
thought and study to the question of charac- 
ter education. It is a matter of gratification 
to be able to report that it is the policy of 
the Department of Education in the various 
provinces to insure the instruction of the 
youth in morals and manners, including 
under that head—patriotism, justice, owner- 
ship, thrift, coéperation, self-respect, train- 
ing of the will and the value and beauty of 
an ideal for life. Our predecessors have 
devoted much attention to the question of 
censorship of movie films as a proper step 
towards the removal of a harmful ingredi- 
ent in the lives of juveniles. We have fol- 
lowed this up closely and can state that a 
very careful and praiseworthy system of 
censorship is maintained by all the provinces 
in Canada. 
concerned we are actively working for the 
establishment of a preferred class peniten- 
tiary for the segregation of juvenile inmates 
and first offenders from the old and hard- 
ened criminals, believing this to be a most 
important factor in controlling and reducing 
juvenile crime. 

Through the efforts of this committee, the 
week of July 1, in each year has been estab- 
lished by the Board of Trustees as “Canadi- 
an Citizenship Week.” This week will be 
recognized by all Kiwanis clubs in Canada 
henceforth and celebrated generally in ac- 
cord with the observation of ‘Constitution 
Week” by the clubs in the United States. 

This year Canada celebrates her Dia- 
mond Jubilee on July 1. Very elaborate 
preparations are being made in which all 
Kiwanis clubs will join from coast-to-coast. 
Ihe Committee on Public Affairs for Cana- 
da is coéperating with the Canadian Gov- 


Insofar as juvenile crime is 


ernment and other public bodies to render 
this a memorable occasion. We recognize 
this to be a great opportunity to instil into 
the minds of the youth of Canada and our 
citizens generally the value of Canadian 
citizenship, and to inculcate that love of 
country and that true and unselfish patriot- 
ism based on the principle that we have 
something of value to give to mankind and 
that every nation has a contribution to 
make towards the progress and happiness 
of all. 

This committee is following up the ques- 
tion of immigration and is pleased to state 
that a steady flow of men and desirable 
immigrants to Canada is in progress, and 
steps are being taken to establish contact 
between Kiwanis clubs and the young immi- 
grants to assist, advise and assure these 
strangers of our friendly interest. 
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Kiwanis Education 


ITH the idea uppermost in mind that 

efficient functioning of Kiwanis clubs 
can best be attained through the activity of 
club committees, and believing that the club 
committee which functions best is the one 
which knows its job and how to do it, the 
International Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion is stressing by every means at its com- 
mand the very real necessity of keeping 
club committees informed as to their duties 
and opportunities. The “Manual for Club 
Officers” is almost a year old; the new edi- 
tion will contain some changes but it is 
fundamentally sound. The pamphlets 
which offer suggestions for the benefit of 
each of the club committees are we believe 
vitally necessary in the majority of cases. 

The club president who does not furnish 
his committeemen with the pamphlets de- 
signed solely for their use is overlooking 
some of the most valuable assistance which 
the International committees and Kiwanis 
Headquarters are able to afford. It is just 
as reasonable to expect a watch te run with- 
out winding it up. The result of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out in February is most en- 
lightening in this regard and any club 
president who has not yet procured the 
Manual for his own use or the pamphlets 
for his committeemen need feel that he is 
unique in this respect. 

Prior to the International Convention in 
Memphis the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education expects to bring out two 
new pamphlets, the necessity for both of 
which has long been felt and we believe that 
a wide dissemination of the information con- 
tained therein will go far toward solving 
imany of our most vexing problems. The 
committee has been delighted with the num- 
erous replies received to its request for sug- 
gestions. Much valuable material comes to 
us in this way and, indeed, the value of our 
service to Kiwanis International depends 
almost entirely upon the extent to which we 
are met half way by the clubs. We have 
been keeping foremost in mind the fact that 
the club is the fundamental unit, the “Big 
Idea” in Kiwanis. 

The International committee is pulling its 
strongest for a great gathering at Memphis. 
The educational value of an International 
convention is immeasurable. If Kiwanians 
realized the truth of that statement and 
noted upon it, Kiwanis education would be 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

Attend all sessions, mingle with Kiwanis 
officials, and take an active part in the dis- 
cussions at the various conferences. 
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Ohio 

A very enthusiastic and constructive meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees was 
held on January 12 at Columbus. Governor 
Howard S. Smith presided and the following 
district ofhcers were present: Immediate 
Past Governor Wilby G. Hyde, Lieutenant 
Governors Elwood F. Allen, Marion 
Murphy, J. J. Phillips, Clarence E. Fox, 
Irvin D. Quick and Secretary Pete Land. 

Outstanding addresses were made by Gov- 
ernor Howard S. Smith, Past International 
President Edmund F. Arras, International 
Heddleston and field 
Splen- 
did reports were submitted by Pete Land, 


Trustee Russell C. 
representative Wentworth Stewart. 


district secretary, George Whysall, chair- 
man of the district finance committee, Tom 
N. Hoover, historian of the Ohio District, 
Paul B. O’Brian, immediate past treasurer, 
and the various committee chairmen. Paul 
O’Brien, retiring district treasurer, was pre- 
sented with a very beautiful pin in appre- 
ciation of his services to the district for the 
past eight years. 

The first executive committee meeting was 
held at Dayton on January 4. At this meet- 
ing District Governor Howard S. Smith out- 
lined the district policies for the year 1927; 
all district committee appointments were 
The second meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee was held 
on January 11 at Columbus. 


presented and approved. 


Pacifie-Northwest 


The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees was held at Everett, Washington, 
on January 22. All district officers were 
present with the exception of Immediate 
Past Governor Kenneth Ferguson and 
Lieutenant Governor John L. Wallace. 
International was represented by Trustee 
James P. Neal and field representative 
Charles H. Lincoln. Approximately 125 Ki- 
wanians attended the conference sessions. 


District Governor A. W. Tyler in his 
address emphasized the need of careful study 
of all Kiwanis problems; C. A. Platt of 
Spokane outlined the duties of the district 
trustee; W. B. Burnett of Vancouver in his 
address on vocational guidance suggested 
various plans for the carrying out of this 
objective; C. F. Walker, President of the 
Portland club, gave an inspirational address 
and King Dykeman, vice president of the 
Seattle club, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the invitation of Seattle to have 
the International convention in that city in 
1928. Other addresses were made by Hugh 
Winder Eugene; Lieutenant Governor A. R. 
Metz; Elmer Breckner, past president of 
the Olympia club; Phil Brooke, president of 
the Spokane club; Lieutenant Governors 
H. L. Dixon and J. H. Roberts. 

District Secretary Harold C. Jones em- 
phasized the fact that Kiwanis clubs are not 
individual units, but rather important func- 
tioning parts of the International organiza- 
tion. He urged the vigorous participation 
by representatives of all clubs at Interna- 
tional conventions so that all clubs could 
have a voice in the building up of future 
programs. Lieutenant Governor Thomas 
Neill spoke on the work of the reception 
committee and International Trustee James 
P. Neal addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of the Memphis convention. He dealt 
with the Des Moines amendment and urged 
that every club make a careful study of the 
plan so that when the delegates went to 
Memphis, they would be conversant with 
every phase of it. Lieutenant Governor Z. 
E. Merrill said that “No club can hope to 
hold its membership or accomplish its great 
purpose if it confines its activities to mere 
preachments of Kiwanis principles.” Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. S. Magladry spoke on 
the opportunity of the club presidents. 

The resolutions adopted were to the effect 
that each trustee should see to it that his 
club president appoint a standing committee 


on vocational guidance; that each trustee co- 
operate with the Seattle club and the dis- 
trict “On-to-Memphis” Committee in promot- 
ing the holding of the 1928 Convention in 
Seattle; that every club in the district fairly 
consider the report of the International Com- 
mittee on the Des Moines proposed amend- 
ment to the International Constitution; that 
the district trustees approve as laudable and 
desirable the plan of forming a Pacific 
Northwest Kiwanis Chorus. 

With the clubs of the Pacific-Northwest 
District solidly lined up behind the move- 
ment to bring the International Kiwanis con- 
vention to Seattle in 1928, extraordinary 
efforts are being made to have every club 
represented at the Memphis Convention. 
Jack McWhirter, Chairman of the “On to 
Memphis” 
plans for a special train over the Union 
Pacific System. ‘This train will leave Seat- 
tle at 8:00 a.m. on June 2 with the delegates 
trom British Columbia and Western Wash- 
ington; picking up the Oregon delegation 
at Portland and the eastern Washington 
and Idaho members at Huntington. 

On January 29 the sixty-seventh club of 
the district was built at Edmonds, Wash- 
ington under the sponsorship of the Seattle 
Kiwanis club and assisted by Everett Ki- 
wanians. This the first club to be built in 


Committee is busily arranging 


this district under District Governor Tyler’s 
administration. Edmonds is a historic town 
on the shores of Puget Sound, immediately 
north of Seattle. For many years it was 
reached only by steamer but the advent of 
Washington’s splendid system of boulevards 
has made it of easy approach. The officers 
of the new club are: President, Dr. A. W. 
Orlob; Vice President, John E. Yost; Dis- 
trict Trustee, Captain J. Howard Payne; 
Secretary, Ray V. Cloud. April sixth is the 
tentative date for the charter presentation 
event. 

Having won the banner for three years in 
the Silver Division of the International At- 
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The Kiwanis Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, with a membership of 148 had 57 members with perfect attendance records for the year 1926, This 
club claims that it has the record for that many 100% ers of any club its size. 
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An example ef what a smaller club can do towards attendance at the Memphis Convention. The 
Kiwanis Club of Hinton, West Virginia, with a membership of fifty-seven sent a delegation of 


twelve to Montreal last year. Top row: Frank Grant, O. J. Hale, Dr. C. B. Keaton. Sec 
W. Sampson, W. H. Wray, Clyde Neely, Lee Barnette, Bottom row: 


nd rew: J. 
Mrs. J. W. Sampson, Mrs. Lee 





Barnette, Mrs D. B. Keaton, Mrs. C.. Neely and R. L. Calfee. 


tendance Contest, the clubs of the Pacific- 
Northwest District are on the qui vive again 
this year and hope to retain the trophy. The 
attendance percentags for all the clubs for 
the month was 75.57, a definite gain over 
the prior thirty day period. 

Civic cooperation is continuing to receive 
the attention of the clubs, Joint meetings 
have been held recently with other service 
clubs and Chambers of Commerce by Aber- 
Definite 
assistance to their Chambers of Commerce 


deen, Bellingham and Centralia. 
has been extended by Eugene, Everett, 
Lewiston and Mount Vernon. 

Having adopted a broad program on be- 
half of 
ton, Pendleton, Port Angeles and Wenatchee 


“Young America” the clubs at Lewis- 


are busy with plans for aiding the Campfire 
Girls organization. Boy Scout work in many. 
ditferent phases is being undertaken by Cen- 
tralia, Ilwaco-Long Beach, Kelso, Moscow 
and Puyallup 

The following outstanding endeavors 
show the diversity of community problems 
undertaken by the clubs. Aberdeen -scenic 
railway in the Olympics; Ashland—removal 
paving North Bank 
enlarging Gray's Harbor 
port district; Eugene—Y.M.C.A, 
Willapa and 


Lewiston—lInter-state 


of county seat: Camas 
Highw av; | Ima 
drive: 
Hoquiam Gray’s Harbor 
bridge; 
radio set for poor farm: Mt. Ver- 
Westminster— 


Highway 
Medford 
non—new viaduct; New 
formation of park commission; Pullman— 
community hotel; Seattlhe—trafhe problems; 
South Bend—city clean-up work; Stanwood 
new sidewalks: Tacoma—new industries: 
he Dalles 
lillamook 


additional w ading pools, 


tuberculosis hospital bond 


drive: Wilson River highway; 
Victoria 

During the past month the committees on 
agriculture have engaged in the following 
activities: Anacortes—banquet to poultry- 
men: Auburn—held dairvmen’s school; Ca- 
mas—co-operated with Coeur 
’ Alene—aided public market for farmers; 
Kelso—entertained cow testing association; 
New Westminster—held rural meeting at 


Newton—Walla Walla—planted flowers in 


granges; 


parking strips. 

Support of local high schools and colleges 
is being featured by the units at Bend, Cor- 
vallis, McMinnville, Moscow and Pendle- 
ton. A unique idea has been developed by 
the Corvallis Kiwanis club in presenting the 


high school with a beautiful Kiwanis clock 
accompanied by a tablet upon which each 
vear the names of the honor pupils will be 
engraved. 

Practically every one of the clubs entered 
enthusiastically into the plans developed by 
Kiwanis International for proper recogni- 
tion of Anniversary Week, many of the 
larger clubs furnishing speakers for the 
smaller units. Portland led in this work 
by sending! members to six of the nearby 
Kiwanis clubs to tell of the spectacular 
growth of the Kiwanis movement. 

* * 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 

The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees held in Chicago on January 13 
was one of the most outstanding of its kind 
in the history of the district. There were 
representatives from practically every club 
in the district and all entered into the dis- 
cussion of the many subjects with unusual 


Considerable discussion and time 


interest. 


April, 1927 


was given to the topic “What Are the 


Duties of a Trustee?”. District Governor 
F, P. Hammond delivered a message replete 
with Kiwanis education and information, 
urging the closest codperation of all clubs 
in the matter of district policies and ob- 
jectives. International Trustee Horace Mc- 
David’s address was an inspiration to the 
trustees assembled. 

District Secretary Clyde Backus spoke on 
the codperation between club ofhcers and 
committees and urged the secretaries to take 
care of their correspondence and file reports 
promptly with International and the dis- 
trict ofhces. The subject “Club Objectives” 
and “Kiwanis and the Chamber of Com- 
merce” were thoroughly discussed. Rev. 
John McGown Stevenson, Chairman of the 
District Committee on 
Child outlined a plan to find a home for 
every orphan in the district, placing these 


Under-privileged 


under-privileged children in childless homes, 
thus eliminating the institutions. 

In conjunction with this meeting, separate 
conferences of the presidents and secretaries 
and a special meeting of the lieutenant 
governors and district committee chairmen 
were held. At each of these conferences 
subjects of interest to the respective ofhcers 
were discussed. The open forum in the 
afternoon was presided over by Immediate 
Past Governor Nic Le Grand. International 
Trustee McDavid who spoke on the district 
slogan for 1927, “Education+Ethciency—= 
Success” stressed the need of “better informed 
clubs—clubs with a better understanding 
of Kiwanis, and clubs that are better co- 
ordinated in their relationship to the dis- 
trict and International organization.” 

Each of the following subjects were abl 
handled: “Kiwanis Education” by Corwine 
Roach, Chairman of the District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education; “Kiwanis Efficiency” 
by Past Governor Daniel S. Wentworth; 
and “Kiwanis Success” by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Wilfred Arnold. Past 
George Shurtleff reviewed the meeting at 
the end of the day. The matter of the 


Governor 
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In accordance with the plan carried eut by the Trey, New York, club of permitting its members 
to tell about the business in which they are interested, Kiwanian Charles H. Weare, gave this carefully 
prepared exhibit on braided cordage. 
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International convention per capita tax was 
discussed by Ed W. Schoenenberger, mem- 
ber of the Special Committee for Study of 
Financing International Conventions. 

A fitting close to this splendid meeting 
was the banquet and dance given by the 
All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs in honor of 
the delegates and visiting Kiwanians. On 
this occasion a beautiful chest of silver was 
presented by the district to retiring Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Nic Le Grand, as a token 
of high esteem and appreciation. The dele- 
gates and visitors were also the guests of 
the Chicago club at a luncheon. 


* * # 


Louisiana-Mississippi 

The importance of the trustee as the point 
of contact between the club and International 
had been stressed properly in 1926 but educa- 
tion on that subject had not been complete 
enough to bring to the attention of the 
individual clubs the importance of the trus- 
tee and so the meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees held at Jackson, Mississippi, on 
January 17, was divided into two parts. A 
conference of club officers consisting of the 
president, secretary, trustee, and directors 
was held. The duties of the various officers 
of the club were explained by Lieutenant 
Governors C. J. Davidson, and J. E. 
Doughtie and District Secretary Dean C. 
Holmes. “Kiwanis Objects and Current Ob- 
jectives” were discussed by Past . District 
Governor C. A. Ives; District Governor 
H. V. Watkins stressed the building-up of 
all clubs and the strengthening of the mem- 
bership of clubs where possible by the addi- 
tion of carefully chosen new members who 
would add to the personnel of the club; 
Lieutenant Governor C, B. Cameron em- 
phasized large attendance at the Memphis 
convention; club attendance was discussed 
by J. C. Jenkins, Brookhaven, and R. E. 
Johnson of Columbus. 

International was represented by Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker who spoke on the duties 
and responsibilities of the district trustee. 
Field representative Warren Kinsey was 
also present. At the afternoon session the 























Auburndale, Florida, Kiwanians beautifying one of their city’s lakes. 


establishment of a speakers’ bureau, inter- 
club relations, adoption of district budget 
and other matters were thoroughly discussed. 

The visiting Kiwanians were the guests 
of the Jackson club at the noon luncheon 
when a splendid address was given by Rev. 
Arthur J. Birmingham, entitled 
“Preserve the True Aristocracy.” At this 
occasion District Governor Watkins dis- 
tributed envelopes containing Kiwanis litera- 
ture. 

The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees was certainly most instructive and 


Moore, 


the eighty delegates went back to their 
clubs with a deeper conception of the op- 
portunities of Kiwanis. 


om * ok 


Kentucky-Tennessee 

Sixty Kiwanians representing forty-two of 
the fifty-six clubs in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District attended the meeting of the Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees held in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, January 20-21. The meeting of 
the Executive Committee was held on the 
2oth at which time Boyd Ford, Governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District, outlined 
his plans for the year. 
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Scout troop Number 300, composed of twenty-five blind boys under the leadership of Mr. Fred 

Bolotin, who is also blind, recently entertained their sponsors, the West Side, Chicago, Kiwanis 

club. At this occasion, Mr. Fred Bolotin (center-left) skilled in the teaching of the blind, was 
presented with his commission as Scoutmaster of the troop by Kiwanian John D. Barker. 


International was represented by Presi- 
dent Ralph A. Amerman, who delivered an 
educational address and Merton S. Heiss, 
Convention Manager, who stressed the im- 
portance of being well represented at the 
Memphis Convention in June. The duties 
of a district trustee were well explained by 
James’ Pearson, Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. 
Fred Mutchler delivered an_ inspirational 
address on service; the Efficiency Contest 
was explained by Lieutenant Governor Kelly 
Day; John A. Keefe spoke on the Memphis 
Convention. Past Governor J. Basil Ram- 
sey, Lieutenant Governor J. D. Jarvis and 
District Secretary Harper Gatton delivered 
interesting addresses. 

Because of the rapid growth of clubs in 
Division Number 1, making it difficult for 
the lieutenant governor to visit all the clubs 
in his division, the governor was instructed 
to appoint a committee of six men to re- 
divide the division. This report will be 
made at Memphis in June. The day’s ac- 
tivities culminated in a banquet and ladies’ 
night staged by the Knoxville club. Russell 
W. Hanlon, chairman of this occasion, sur- 
prised those present with interesting enter- 
tainment features, 

The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees was a decided success and the 
year started with renewed emphasis on the 
old objectives and special emphasis on (1) 
better attendance (2) new clubs (3) Mem- 
phis Convention, 


* * * 


West Virginia 

Each of the thirty-six clubs in the West 
Virginia District was represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
held at Fairmont, West Virginia, on January 
ro and m1. This meeting was a success 
both educationally and socially. The Fair- 
mont Kiwanians were very gracious hosts 
and they are to be congratulated for the 
splendid entertainment furnished. 

The first day of the meeting was given 
over to the outlining and planning of the 
district objectives for 1927. The second 
day was devoted to the formation and in- 
struction of the district committees. Out- 
standing addresses were made by District 
Governor Randolph Bias who spoke on “Ki- 
wanis Ideals” and Assistant International 
Secretary George Kimball who spoke on 
“The Future of Kiwanis.” A most helpful 
feature of the meeting was the reading of 
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the reports by the district ofhcers and chair- 
men which outlined the duties and activi- 
ties of the various committees. 

The governor's gavel and button were 
ofhcially presented to District Governor Bias 
by Immediate Past District Governor Albert 
Snedeker. Walter Sugden, Past District 
Governor then presented a beautiful watch 
to Albert Snedeker for his meritorious serv- 
ice in behalf of the West Virginia District. 

District Governor Randolph Bias, after 
consulting the lieutenant governors and dis- 
trict ofhcers, is planning to hold four divi- 
sional conferences at the following places: 
Second Division, Grafton, April 6; First 
Third Divi- 


Fourth Division, 


Division, Sistersville, April 7; 
sion, Charleston, April 8; 
Princeton, April 9. These conferences will 
be in direct charge of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors and will be attended by the ofhcers 
ind committee chairmen of the respective 
aivisions, 

Lieutenant Governor C. G. Stater of the 
Second Division has found it necessary to 
resign because of illness in his family which 
has made it necessary for him to move to 
Florida, Governor Bias has appointed Oliver 
L. Showalter, past president of the Clarksburg 
club to take over the duties of the lieutenant 
governor for the Second Division. Kiwanian 
Showalter deserves special mention, not only 
as a good Kiwanian, but for the reasoa he 
has not missed a single meeting in six years 
and four months. The committees on inter- 
club relations of the Charleston, Huntington, 
and Point Pleasant clubs have completed 
plans for a triangular bowling match among 
the three clubs. Each claims to have the 
best team in the district and so the match 
was arranged to settle the dispute. The 
winner will be glad to consider challenges 
from any other club having high aspirations 


along this line. 
+ ¥ > 


New Jersey 
The meeting of the District Board of 


KIWANIS 


opened with a noon luncheon, the Camden 
Trustees held at Camden, on January 6, 
club acting as host. This was a get-together 
meeting with singing—no addresses were 
given at this time. 

The conferences were held in the after- 
noon. At the conference for club presidents 
Past Governor Dr. William J. Carrington 
of Atlantic City talked on “Program Build- 
ing,” advocating that the clubs early in the 
year adopt their program for the entire 
period, illustrating the method that should 
be used in arriving at their decisions. Reu- 
ben W. Edwards, district trustee of the 
Ocean City Kiwanis club, spoke on “More 
Attractive Luncheon Programs.” There was 
some discussion following both of these ad- 
dresses and a considerable amount of in- 
structive information was gained by those 
attending this conference. 

At the same hour, a conference of club 
secretaries was held at which the general 
subject “Building Attendance by the Weekly 
Letters” was discussed. This was divided 
into four parts, each of which was presented 
in a capable manner: 1. Attract Attention. 
2. Arouse Interest. 3. Create Desire. 4. In- 
duce Action. At the same time, a meeting 
of the district committees was held which 
was addressed by Past Governor Robert J. 
Rendall. 

All of these conferences adjourned prior 
to 3:30 P.M., at which time the Meeting of 
the District Board of Trustees was held. 
This meeting was addressed by International 
representatives, William C. Alexander, Vice 
President of Kiwanis International, who 
spoke on “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Club Officers” and International President 
Ralph A. Amerman. District Governor Will 
T. Bingham announced his selection of 
Howard H. Melvin as district secretary. 
He also announced the appointment of the 
district committees. The budget for the year 
1927 was presented and adopted; the treas- 
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urer’s report showed that the district was in 
a healthy financial condition. 

A discussion was held in reference to the 
publication of the “New Jersey Kiwanian.” 
By resolution, it was decided that all clubs 
should be assessed twenty-five cents every 
year for the purpose of publishing and cir- 
culating this publication to every member in 
the district. The next district convention 
will be held at Ocean City, the tentative 
dates being September 29, 30, and October 1. 

In the evening, a banquet was held, there 
being about 850 in attendance. At this occa- 
sion, the new district officers were installed 
by Immediate Past Governor Arnold Rippe. 
Chis was followed by an address by Gov- 
ernor Will T. Bingham. International Vice 
President, William C. Alexander, presented 
each of the past governors with a past gov- 
ernor’s button. 


Southwest 

All clubs with the exception of Douglas, 
Nogales, Prescott and Raton were repre- 
sented at the meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees held in El Paso on January 29. 
‘The average distance travelled by the trus- 
tees from each of the nineteen clubs was 
341 miles. The program was most complete 
and the interest of those present which not 
only included the district trustees but quite 
a number of other members of the various 
clubs, was unfailing from beginning to end. 

C. P. Bowman of Albuquerque gave a 
brief address on the duties and functions 
of the district trustee. 
R. C. Baker, as district treasurer, was con- 
firmed; the budget for the year 1927 pre- 
sented by Governor H. F. Robinson was ap- 
proved; Frank Cundiff, retiring secretary- 
treasurer, submitted a report for the year 
1926. The location and distribution of the 
It was 


The appointment of 


standing committees was discussed. 
agreed that some advantage could be gained 
by having certain committees so located that 
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A party wes given in heneor of the wives of members of the Melrose Park, 
club is pleased te repert that threugh the efforts of its members the new Westlake hospital, a structure costing $300,000, is nearing completion. 
where once each year, or as often as desired, anyone may go for a complete physical examination 
The Kiwanis ladies have underwritten the cost of furnishing 
The party pictured above was te show the appreciation of 


feature of the mew hespital will be the “Inventerium”™ 
Ne charge will be made for the use of the Inventorium. 
this reem which will ameunt te about $2,000 and their efforts have already met with success. 
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they might get together on various occa- 
sions, 

Secretary-Treasurer Rufus C. Baker urged 
the clubs to send in their reports promptly. 
Lieutenant Governor W. P. Sims spoke on 
“Attendance at Club Meetings.” Some time 
was also given tu the discussion of club 
finances and it was suggested that the clubs 
operate on a budget plan. 

The development of leadership was dis- 
cussed at the afternoon session by Lieuten- 
ant Governor Fred Nichols, and Lieutenant 
Governor Fletcher stressed the importance 
of Kiwanis education, Frank Cundiff speke 
on the financing of district conventions, San- 
ta Fe was selected as the convention city 
for 1927. 

In the evening, a joint banquet of the El 
Paso and Las Cruces clubs was held for the 
trustees and visiting Kiwanians. In addi- 
tion to the addresses of welcome by the 
presidents of the El Paso and Las Cruces 
clubs, short addresses were made by Gov- 
einor H. F. Robinson and Secretary Rufus 
C. Baker. The principal address of the 
evening was given by International Trustee 
A. Heber Winder. 


* * * 


Minnesota-Dakotas 

District Governor Edward G. DeMots, 
Past International Trustee Louis A. Muesel, 
International Trustee William C. Green, 
Past District Secretary Caryl Spiller, Dis- 
trict Secretary R. A. Grady and all lieuten- 
ant governors with the exception of Oscar 
E. Ashton, were present at the executive 
conference held on January 14. At this time 
the proposed program of the meeting of the 
District Board of Trustees to be held the 
following day, was submitted and approved. 
A proposed re-division of the district was 
recommended; tentative plans for the dis- 
trict convention to be held at Alexandria, 
Minnesota, were approved and district af- 
fairs in general discussed. 

Sixty-three clubs were represented at the 
meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
held on January 15, in Saint Paul. Gov- 
ernor DeMots, the first speaker on the pro- 
gram, outlined the plans for the year 1927. 
A great deal of time was devoted to the 
presentation and discussion of the very com- 
plete and inspirational committee reports 
submitted by the following committees: 
Agriculture, attendance, good will and 
grievances, inter-club relations, public af- 
fairs, under-privileged child, efficiency con- 
test, vocational guidance and _ placement, 
special train, and district convention pro- 
gram. 

The tentative plans for the district con- 
vention to be held at Alexandria were dis- 
cussed and attendance at that convention 
urged. The matter of Kiwanis education 
was vigorously stressed by Dr. L. Wendell 
Fifield, Chairman of the District Committee 
on Kiwanis Education, and a member of the 
International Committee. As a result of 
this address the trustees left with a more 
complete knowledge of this subject. Inter- 
national Trustee William C. Green spoke on 
the relation between International and the 
district, the club and the individual. Some 
splendid reports were submitted by the re- 
tiring district secretary-treasurer, and chair- 
men of the finance, resolutions and Kiwanis 
education committees, 

For the delightful courtesies extended by 
the Saint Paul club, the entire district is 
deeply appreciative. The Kiwanis Club of 
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Saint Paul had held its regular weekly meet- 
ing on the Thursday preceding the meeting 
held on Saturday. Notwithstanding this 
fact, every delegate in attendance at this 
meeting found himself provided with a 
host, in the person of a Kiwanian of the 
Saint Paul club, at the luncheon given in 
honor of the delegates. 














It took just one day for members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Payette, Idaho, to shingle this house 
occupied by a poor widow and five small children, 


Nebraska-Iowa 

At the time of the meeting of the Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, on January 14, separate confer- 
ences were held by the presidents and secre- 
taries. Murray E. Thomas, a member of 
the International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, presided at the presidents’ con- 
ference. This conference was built up upon 
the basis of the outline in the club members 
manual, The duties of the secretaries, their 
relation to International _ Headquarters, 
weekly luncheon notices, and many other 
important matters were discussed at the 
secretaries’ conference, presided over by 
Harry W. Gleim, Fort Dodge. In addition 
to the thirty-four trustees, all district officers 
were present at the trustees’ meeting. At 
this time the selection of Kearney as the 
place for the next district convention was 
approved; report by district treasurer Rion 
Dow, Fort Dodge, was submitted; budget 
for the year 1927 presented by Henry K. 
Peterson, Council Bluffs. The subject “Du- 
ties and Responsibilities of a District Trus- 
tee” was most ably presented by Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Raymond VY. Kearns of 
Fremont. Immediate Past Governor Sterling 
Alexander spoke on the “Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities of a Lieutenant Governor.” 

The various conferences adjourned at 
noon, All guests attended the regular 
luncheon of the Lincoln club when the new 
district officers were installed and the vari- 
ous delegations introduced. The Lincoln 
club also celebrated “Anniversary Week” 
and on this occasion, a most inspirational 
address on this subject was given by Past 
Lieutenant Governor Raymond V. Kearns. 

A general conference opened at 2:00 P.M. 
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The matter of the “International Contests” 
was ably discussed by District Secretary 
Sidney L. Taylor. District Governor Wat- 
son’s remarks showed a thorough under- 
standing of Kiwanis principles. He empha- 
sized particularly the International Objects, 
and the Objectives for the year 1926-19274 
the possibility for extension work even in 
spite of the present economic conditions in 
Iowa and Nebraska; the desire to arouse a 
most assertive district consciousness, the 
duties of the lieutenant governors, and also 
appealed for not only an official but a 
maximum delegate attendance at the Inter- 
national and district conventions, 

In his address on “Kiwanis Education” 
Lieutenant Governor J. C. Hollman referred 
to the Committee on Kiwanis Education as 
the “salesman of Kiwanis,” and also pointed 
out the opportunities for Kiwanis education 
at the annual installation of officers, “Anni- 
versary Week,” inter-club meetings, ladies’ 
nights, All-Kiwanis Night, charter night, 
secretary’s weekly letter, THE KIwANis Ma- 
GAZINE and the district bulletin. Lieutenant 
Governor C. B. Lewis of Ottumwa spoke on 
“Kiwanis and the Farmer.” Kiwanian 
Lewis called attention to the International 
pamphlet on this subject and suggested that 
all clubs engage in this activity by first 
making a survey of facts; second, codifying 
and converting the facts into the formula- 
tion of principles for use; and third finding 
and capitalizing the points of community in- 
terest between the city and farmer man. 

The matter of “Kiwanis Meetings and 
Programs” was discussed by Lieutenant 
Governor Dr. Ben O. Weisel; Lieutenant 
Governor Charles E. Chubb spoke on “Ki- 
wanis Membership and_ Classification” ; 
Lieutenant Governor Sanford T. Hudson 
presented the subject “Kiwanis and Public 
Affairs”; Andrew McMillen, Council Bluffs, 
spoke on the International and district con- 
ventions; Lieutenant Governor R. E. Hoyne 
discussed under-privileged child work. 

The closing address was given by Inter- 
national Trustee Raymond F. Crossman who 
spoke on “Looking Ahead in Kiwanis.” 

a” * « 
Western Canada 

The following delegates were present at 
the meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees held at Regina on January 26: District 
Governor R. A. Darker, District Secretary 
S. F. Butzer, International Trustee, C. F. 
Adams, Trustee Jack Hillier, C. C. Tatham, 
Edmonton; Gilbert M. Blackstock, Medicine 
Hat; G. N. James, Wetaskiwin; J. J. Smith, 
George A. Ewart, C. B. McKee, R. F. Black- 
lock, Regina; R. W. Moore, C. S. Palmer, 
Carl Niderost, Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, Sas- 
katoon; W. M. Rose, Harry Bamford, Moose 
Jaw; Dr. James P. Whyte, Jim Begg, Swift 
Current; W. M. Spearing, Prince Albert; 
H. W. Whitla, W. A. Rowlands, Winnipeg; 
H. L. Layet, John C. Davis, St. Boniface; 
Prof. T. M. Dadson, Brandon; R. A. John- 
ston, Portage La Prairie; W. B. Murray, 
Port Arthur and Fort William. 

In his address of welcome District Gov- 
ernor R, A. Darker spoke of the inter-rela- 
tionship between clubs, district and Inter- 
national and pointed out how all standing 
committees were actively functioning in ac- 
cord with the suggestions of International. 
S. F. Butzer was appointed district secretary- 
treasurer. After the adoption of the district 
minutes, the financial statement, and secre- 
tary’s report, were read. 
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International Trustee Charles F. Adams 
ave a very interesting address, stressing the 
fact that the clubs and the districts are part 
of International and that their strength and 
influence. could be developed by close co- 
operation in all activities. District Gov- 
Darker appointed Dr. Tatham, of 
F.dmonton, as acting lieutenant governor for 
Alberta and also appointed G. M. Black- 
stock of Medicine Hat to draft an appropri- 
ate amendment to the district by-laws to sub- 
the district committee on laws and 
regulations to consider and report at the 
district convention, this amendment to 
with the election of a lieutenant gov- 


ernor 


mit to 


1927 
deal 
ernor for each division, 

At the luncheon, the presidents’ confer- 
ence was held under the chairmanship of 
5. 4, and the secretaries’ conference 
was presided over by W. M. Spearing. Re- 


by all the standing committees were 


Davis 


ports 
submitted at the afternoon session. W. M. 
Rose of Moose Jaw suggested Kiwanis activ- 
behalf of 


claiming 


ity on those in the teaching pro- 

that this profession in 
Canada was very much underpaid. Mr. 
Rose, Professor Dadson, R. F. Blacklock and 


Harry Whitla were appointed as a special 


lesson, 


committee to draft a resolution in this con- 
nection for the guidance of the Committee 
on Public Affairs the Committee on 
Standards. 


Among resolutions adopted were the fol- 


and 
Kusiness 
lowing: That special attention be given to 
the matter of suitable Canadian songs and 
especially the introduction, if possible, of 
French-Canadian songs; that the representa- 
tives of all Canadian clubs hold a joint din- 
during the next International conven- 
tion, and that the district committee on music 
determine the most acceptable wording of 
“QO Canada” to be used uniformly 


ner 


the song 
by the clubs in this district. 
* * aa 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 

All clubs were represented at the meeting 
of the District Board of Trustees held at 
Milwaukee, January 17 and 18. 

On the afternoon of the seventeenth, the 
Fxecutive Committee met to approve the 
ugenda for the general business session of 
the meeting of the District Board of Trustees 
and for district mat- 
Ihe district chairmen and members of 
the 


consideration of other 
tcrs. 
the district committees also met with 
executive committee for instruction purposes 
and the consideration of the program of the 
Later in the afternoon, 
an outstanding address was made by R. C. 
Cooley, the District Commit- 


tee on Under-privileged Child. “Survevs of 


district committees. 
Chairman of 


representative Wisconsin counties show that 
about three children in each 1,000 are handi- 
capped and that 50 per cent of these children 
live in rural communities” Mr. Cooley said. 
He urged that Kiwanians interest them- 
selves in assisting a widespread movement 
to remedy this situation, 

Mr. ]. F. Thomas of Waukesha spoke on 
the subject of agriculture. He explained 
that Kiwanis efforts should pertain to human 
relations rather than technical problems of 
farms. The suggestions were 
made by Kiwanian Thomas: “Club commit- 
tees on agriculture mest with county agri- 
cultural agent; map trade districts; list 
activities of these districts; adopt program; 
charge committee members with definite du- 
ties; submit program to board of directors 


and club members; invite farmers to meet- 


following 
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ings; accept invitations to farmers’ meet- 
ings; hold club luncheons in the country; 
have a “Builders’ Day,” speaker in the 
afternoon and banquet in evening; promote 
community wide recreation; provide annual 
scholarships; stimulate rural leadership; en- 
courage farm product shows; encourage 
better conditions of farm home life.” H. A. 
Moehlenpaugh spoke on “Farm Credits.” 

In the evening, a banquet was held by the 
Milwaukee club. At this occasion the new 
oficers of the district were installed by Im- 
mediate Past International President John H. 
Moss. The principal address of the evening 
was given by George H. Derry, Professor 
of Sociology at Marquette University, on the 
subject of “The Business Cycle and Business 
Man.” The community singing was led by 
George C. Nixon, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Music. 

The morning of the eighteenth was de- 
voted to a business session of the district 
ofhcers and trustees. Lewis C. Sleeper of 
Appleton was elected district secretary for 
the year 1927 and the convention date was 
tentatively fixed as the fifteenth and six- 
teenth of August. District Governor Johns 
gave an outstanding address on “Kiwanis 
Objects.” He stated that the “greatest need 
of the present time is to turn the militant 
energies which men have been using to fight 
each other into peaceful and constructive 
channels.” Immediate Past International 
President John H. Moss spoke on the “Pres- 
ent Day Duties of Kiwanians.” Instructive 
talks were also made by the various commit- 
tee chairman, outlining the work of their 
committees for the year 1927. 

The separate conferences held proved of 
much value. At the presidents’ conference, 
Lieutenant Governor Fred J. Holt, presid- 
ing, the subject of “Inter-club meetings” 
was discussed; trustees conference, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Bert F. Zinn, presiding, “Club 


Sponsoring”; committees conference, J. L. 


Johns, District Governor, presiding, “Ki- 
wanis Education and the District Bulle- 
tin”: secretaries’ conference, Lieutenant 
Governor Louis Peeke, presiding, “Club 
Notices and Club Reports.” 
oe a“ > 
Utah-Idaho 


At the Executive Committee Meeting held 
on January 28 the appointment of Jesse N. 
Ellertson as district 
firmed; motion was made and seconded that 
the circulation of the district bulletin be 
limited to the trustees and ofhcers of the 
clubs. 

The meeting of the 
Trustees was called to order by District 
Governor Walter Adams on January 29. 
The addresses of welcome were given by 
B. F. McCarroll and John A. Lakness; 
Lieutenant Governors Percy H. Craven and 
J. H. Anderson responded. The budget as 
adopted by the Executive Committee and 
approved by the trustees, present an increase 
in annual dues from $1.00 to $1.50. 

The “Duties of the District Trustee” were 
ably discussed by Lieutenant Governor Ray- 


secretary was con- 


District Board of 


mond L. Givens. Kiwanian Givens ex- 
plained that the trustee “serves to the dis- 
trict the same purpose an industrial en- 


gineer serves to a large organization in our 
economical world. His service is not con- 
fined entirely to his club, but to the entire 
organization of Kiwanis International.” 


Lieutenant Governor Benjamin C. Call spoke 
on the sponsoring of new clubs. In 


part 
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he said: “One of the fundamental principles 


of Kiwanis is to show an interest in the 
other fellow and to render service to him. 
This interest should not be confined to fel- 
low club men or to the citizens of the town, 
but should extend to the men of the neigh- 
boring city. What greater service can we 
perform than assisting men of other com- 
munities to enjoy the privileges accorded 
members of our great organization? If the 
other town has seemed lifeless or dead to 
us, we will suddenly change our opinion if 
we can breathe into it the spirit of Kiwanis, 
which is the spirit of integrity, faith, indus- 
try, vision and in short, the application of 
the Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships.” 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 P. M. 
when a joint luncheon was held, at which 
Colonel L. V. Patch presided and short ad- 
dresses were made by Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles N. Fehr, Salt Lake City, 
Judge Dana E. Brinck, Boise, District Trus- 
tee William T. Denn, Salt Lake City and 
John Mendenhall, Springville, Utah. 

At the afternoon session, the district com- 
mittee assignments were read by District 
Secretary Jesse N. Ellertson. The follow- 
ing are some excerpts from the paper pre- 
pared by Past Governor W. H. Reeder: 
“Standing as it does, upon such a plane, 
Kiwanis is a constantly moving force for 
good and a good Kiwanian should not only 
strive to be in the procession of its advance- 
ment but actually in its vanguard. No man 
in any club has been dutifully dealt with 
unless he is instructed, afforded the oppor- 
tunity of service and encouraged to fully 
measure up to the purposes of Kiwanis and 
his opportunities in it.” Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor J. H. Anderson who spoke on stabiliz- 
ing clubs characterized ILiwanis as an or- 
ganization whose purpose is to render a 
continued unselfish service to the commu- 
nity. 

International was represented by Trustee 
James P. Neal who discussed in his charac- 
teristic manner the relationship between In- 
ternational, the district and club. Dr. J. W. 
Hayward, chairman of the district Commit- 
tec on Public Affairs, suggested that the 
following topics be given attention: Legisla- 
tive, that is a careful study of legislative 
enactments which are referred to the clubs 
for support. Charity—study of many pleas 
made for funds by different charity organi- 
zations. Civic improvement—all plans for 
civic improvement originating among the 
referred to this 
Boys’ 
Citizenship—encouraging 
etc. General 


club’s members should be 
committee for study and suggestions. 
and girls’ work. 
Americanization 
Civic Betterment. 

I. H. Masters, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Inter-club Relations, then dis- 
cussed inter-club relationship as he hoped to 
put it over in this district. L. L. Bunnell, 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
urged Kiwanians to the 
farmers. The program outlined by Gov- 
ernor Adams emphasized seven points: In- 
tensive, aggressive committee functioning; 
complete cooperation of district organiza- 
tions; complete club visitation; a definite 
extension program and policy; proper and 
due publicity for club and district activi- 
ties; development of Kiwanis leadership; 
proper placing of honors and responsibility. 
W. T. Ennis, president of the Nampa club, 
and Chairman of the “On-to-Memphis Com- 


programs, 


cooperate with 
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mittee” rendered his report, urging members 
to attend the International convention at 
Memphis. August 17-18 was the date set 
for the district convention, subject to ap- 
proval by International. 

In the evening, a banquet was held at 
which time the district governor was duly 
installed in office. The principal address 
on this occasion was made by International 


Trustee James P. Neal. 
Ss .&¢ 


Pennsylvania 

The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees of the Pennsylvania District was 
held at Pittsburgh on January ro. In con- 
nection with this meeting, separate confer- 
ences were held by the presidents, secretaries 
and trustees. 

At the trustees’ meeting, presided over by 
District Governor J. Hayden Oliver, mat- 
ters relating to attendance at International 
conventions, visitation reports, extension 
work and the Des Moines amendment were 
thoroughly discussed. 

The following are some of the subjects 
discussed at the secretaries’ conference pre- 
sided over by John G. Payne of Oil’ City: 
“The secretary’s part in getting members to 
attend meetings regularly”; “Relation of 
secretaries, between International, district 
and clubs”; “Weekly notices and bulletins” ; 
“Relation of secretary, between president, 
directors and committee chairmen”; “Club 
records and club funds’; “Method of col- 
lecting dues”; “Efficiency report.’ The 
“President’s responsibility,” ‘“Codperation 
between president and trustee” and “Du- 
ties of the board of directors” were some 
of the matters stressed at the presidents’ 
conference presided over by Past District 
Governor Herbert Moore. 

About 185 delegates attended the noon 
luncheon, At this time Henry Russell Mil- 
ler, past president of the Pittsburgh club, 
made an effective address on “Faith.” Dur- 
ing the afternoon session, the following 
chairmen submitted the reports of their 
committees: John S. Wells, Attendance; 
George W. Zigler, Efficiency; Dr. H. W. 
Gass, Good Will and Grievance; Bob 
Owens, Laws and Regulations; Joe Brant, 
Publicity; Frank Wallace, United States- 
Canada Week; Harold T. Gray, Vocational 
Guidance; M. S. McDowell, Agriculture; 
Lee McClean, Kiwanis Education; Leonard 
Keck, Inter-club Relations; J. Fisher read 
report submitted by Mr. Elwood Turner, 
Public Affairs; John T. Macdonald, Under- 
privileged Child ; Wilbur Norcross, Finance. 

International Trustee Horace W. Mc- 
David and District Governor J. Hayden 
Oliver spoke at the banquet held in the 
evening. About two hundred and thirty- 


five were present at this occasion. 
* * * 


Colorado-W yoming 
The meeting of the District Board of 
Trustees of the Colorado-Wyoming District 
held at Denver, Colorado, on January 14 
was called to order by Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor John F, Greenawalt. The invocation 
was given by S. W. Hopson of Denver. — 
John F. Greenawalt, as presiding officer, 
introduced District Governor William. L. 
Boatright of Golden, Colorado, who gave a 
splendid and practical address on the busi- 
ness and fundamentals of the clubs of the 
Colorado-Wyoming District for 1927. Fol- 
lowing this address, the lieutenant gov- 
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ernors, and district treasurer were intro- 
duced. International was represented by 
Trustee George E. Snell who gave a most 
educational address on the activities of the 
individual clubs and the activities of the dis- 
trict organization. International ‘Trustee 
Snell’s direct method of raising pertinent 
questions relative to the successes and fail- 
ures of the district awakened a realization 
of the possibilities for achievement. He 
urged four district meetings each year in- 
stead of two. Following a discussion on 
several subjects of importance to the dis- 
trict, the meeting adjourned for an informal 
luncheon meeting. Retiring District Secre- 
tary, Floyd R. Pool presided at this occasion. 
Mr. Paul P. Prosser, a prominent attorney 
of Denver, delivered an address of unusual 
interest and inspiration on the “Values, 
Work and Ideals of Service Clubs,” A 
special meeting of the district officers and 
club presidents, past presidents and secre- 
taries was held during the luncheon period. 
This meeting resulted in the appointment 
of the chairmen for district committees. 

At,the afternoon session Past District Gov- 
ernor E. C. van Diest of Colorado Springs 
gave a scholarly paper on the needs of the 
under-privileged children in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Mr. van Diest’s paper proved of 
intense interest and was followed by con- 
siderable discussion. 

A splendid report of the year’s work was 
submitted by Floyd Pool, retiring district 
secretary. The budget for 1927 which was 
submitted by Harry Durham of Casper, was 
approved as read. It was also unanimously 
voted that Fort Collins, Colorado, be given 
the next district convention. 

At the open forum, presided over by 
Floyd A. Walker of Douglas, many impor- 
tant matters, such as membership turn-over, 
club meeting programs, etc., were discussed, 
In the evening, the Denver club gave a din- 
ner for visiting Kiwanians, 
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Indiana 


The Indiana District is backing a move- 
ment for larger appropriations for the In- 
diana and Purdue Universities. The pro- 
gram includes an increase in buildings and 
a gradual increase in educational facilities 
covering a period of ten years. Special 
speakers have addressed many clubs on this 
subject and through letters and personal ap- 
peal, the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Governor of the State and the 
members of the State Legislature. 

Under the direction of the lieutenant gov- 
ernors, six divisional meetings will be held 
the first and second weeks in May, three in 
each week on successive evenings. Due to 
the fine work of Evansville, a new club has 
been built at Mt. Vernon, Posey County, 
with Robert W. Stevens as president and 
Russell D. Rothrock as secretary. About 
eighty Evansville Kiwanians attended the 
organization meeting of this club. 

According to the present plans, the Indi- 
ana delegation to the Memphis Convention 
will make the trip on the Mississippi and 
Ohio River steamboat, “Cape Girardeau,” 
starting from Evansville on June 4 and 
arriving in Memphis the following Monday 
morning. This boat will be used as head- 
quarters for the Indiana delegation. 

On February 17 the New Albany club ob- 
served “Schwaninger” night, in honor of 
the choice of one of its members, William 
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C, Schwaninger, as lieutenant governor for 
the fifth division, District Governor Carl 
E. Endicott made the principal address on 
this occasion. 

* + * 

Florida 

To make Kiwanis “an organized institu- 
tion that will not die with man” is the aim 
of the organization, stated Victor M. John- 
son, Past International President, in his ad- 
dress before the 500 Kiwanians assembled 
at the charter presentation of the Clear- 
water club on January 13. Representatives 
from all the fifty-five clubs in the State 
attended this affair, which began with a 
reception, followed by a dinner, enlivened 
with songs, led by the Jules Brazil and the 
Tampa Octette, a group of singers. that en- 
tertained at the International convention in 
Montreal. 

International Trustee O. Samuel Cum- 
mings presided as toastmaster, officiating in 
his usual capable and inspiring manner; 
Dr. Esley O. Heath, president of the Clear- 
water club, extended the official welcome to 
visiting Kiwanians; Doyle E. Carlton, past 
district governor, spoke on “Why Tampa in 
1928,” extending the invitation to hold the 
1928 International convention in that city; 
District Governor Faber A. Bollinger urged 
the clubs to adopt a major project, a budget, 
and to back inter-club meetings; Inter- 
national President Ralph A. Amerman out- 
lined the growth of theeorganization, in his 
address, declaring that the ideal of unselfish 
service was the underlying theme of all 
religions and one of the oldest known forms 
of organization. 

The charter was ably presented by George 
I. Hiller, lieutenant governor and accepted 
by Maurice B. Thayer, past president of the 
Clearwater club. 

The entire program was broadcast over 
station WGHB. 


* * * 


Michigan 

Two very splendid inter-club meetings 
were held in the Michigan District during 
the month of February. 

The Kiwanis clubs at Ann Arbor, Wyan- 
dotte, Chelsea, Wayne, and Plymouth at- 
tended the first inter-club meeting held this 
year in the Michigan District on February 
15 at Ypsilanti. Robert Norris of Ann 
Arbor was chairman for the evening; Dr. 
Dunning Idle, Ypsilanti, toastmaster; Foster 
Fletcher led the clubs in singing; invocation 
given by Carl Pray. 

The following district officers were pres- 
ent on this occasion: District Governor 
Lewis C. Reimann, Lieutenant Governors 
Nicholas Sichtemman, John C. Heokje, W. 
Ray Barnes, Walter C. Rechlin, Archie N. 
Case, George H. Millage, Secretary-Treas- 
urer H. Merton Clark, and Don R. Carrigan, 
Chairman, District Committee on Inter-club 
Relations. 

District Governor Reimann, Lieutenant 
Governor Sichtemman and Kiwanian J. 
Thomas gave some outstanding addresses. 
The Bay City Kiwanis Quintette added to 
the enjovment of the evening. 

The second inter-club meeting was held at 
Jackson, Michigan, on February 25, under 
the leadership of Lieutenant Governor 


Archie N. Case. The following clubs were 
represented: Battle Creek, Eaton Rapids, 
Jackson, Williamston, Hillsdale, Lansing, 
and Mason. 
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Kiwanians Honor Founder of Cobalt, 
Ontario, Mining Industry 

In the garden plot to the south of the T. & 
N. O. Railway Station in Cobalt, there stands 
a tribute to the memory of Dr. Willett G. 
Miller who was in a large measure responsi- 
ble for the success which has come to the 
mine operators in Canada’s premier silver 
camp 

During the summer of 1926 the Kiwanis 
Club of Cobalt, Ontario, became interested 
in a suggestion made by Mr. Cyril W. 
Knight, late Ontario government geologist, 
resident in Cobalt, that Cobalt 
should erect a fitting tribute to Dr. Miller's 


but now 
memory. A committee composed of the mem- 
bers of the committee on public affairs to 
which was added the names of Cyril W. 
Knight and James Bartlett was appointed to 
undertake the work. The necessary funds 
were raised and Mrs. Dorothy Dick, eminent 
L-nglish artist, now resident in Toronto, was 
asked to prepare a bronze casting. 

(On a cement base was placed a boulder of 
Cobalt Series conglomerate, weighing ap- 


. =~ = 


proximately four tons. This boulder was 
secured from the La Rose mine, and was 
taken from a point near the original La Rose 
discovery. The bronze plaque has been at- 
tached to this boulder. It measures twenty- 
six by forty inches, and shows in relief the 
face of the late Dr. Miller with the follow- 
ing inscription: “Willett Green Miller, First 
Provincial Geologist of Ontario, 1902-1925, 
To Cobalt He Gave Its Name, And a Place 
Among the Great Mining Camps of the 
World. He Read the Secret of the Rocks 
and Opened the Portal for the Outpouring 
of their Wonderful riches. His monument 
is New Ontario.” 

On the morning of November 1, in the 
presence of almost a thousand school chil- 
dren and several hundred citizens, the 
Honourable Charles McCrea, Minister of 
Mines for the Province of Ontario, unveiled 
the memorial, after a short introductory ad- 
dress by Ralph S. Taylor, President of the 
Kiwanis club, and an invocation by Ki- 
wanian Rev. Norman Rawson. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. McCrea told of the work done 





by Dr. Miller in the Cobalt field, and the 
far-reaching results of this work throughout 
northern Ontario. ‘The address was pre- 
pared with a view to having it published in 
pamphlet form by the Department as a 
record of Dr. Miller’s activities and it will 
be available shortly to anyone wishing a 
copy. 

Among those present at the unveiling 
were Mr. Thomas W. Gibson, Deputy 
Minister of Mines; Mr. A. G. Burrows, 
Provincial Geologist; Miss Miller; and 
Mrs. Dorothy Dick, the artist who prepared 
the bronze. 

Following the ceremony, a luncheon was 
given by the Kiwanis club at which some 
eighty guests were present. Mr. McCrea 
spoke again on the work of Dr. Miller and 
also paid a tribute to the faithful service 
rendered by Mr. Gibson, the veteran Deputy 
Minister of Mines, without which he said, 
the Department could not have given the 
assistance it has to the mining industry of 


Ontario. 








Unveiling Kiwanis memorial to Dr. W. G. Miller, Cobalt, Ontario. Kiwanian Reverend N. Rawsen is delivering invocation (barely discernible through 
shrubbery at frent of platform). Group ef Kiwanians, wearing ribbons, are seen just back ef platform. School children, en masse, outside fence, 


sang patriotic songs. 
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Mr. McCrea was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the club. 
* oo * 


Ice Carnival at Pembroke, Ontario 

The following interesting letter was re- 
ceived from C. M. Rattray, secretary of the 
Pembroke, Ontario, club: “In perusing the 
columns of THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE de- 
voted to the work of the different clubs, we 
are led to wonder if the casual reader ever 
stops to think of the immense amount of de- 
tail and hard work on the part of the 
Kiwanians that is necessary in the carrying 
out of even a minor activity. For instance 
im our February report appeared the follow- 
ing cold facts: ‘Staged a children’s carnival 
for the benefit and entertainment of school 
children which was a great success,’ To the 
average Kiwanian, this will appear as a 
very ordinary news item and so it is, but 
here is the inside information. In our 
northern climate with the thermometer 
hovering around zero or far below for three 
months of the year, an ice carnival among 
‘grown-ups’ is a common occurrence, but it 
is different to reckon with children ranging 
in ages from ten to fourteen years. The 
average healthy Canadian boy or girl be- 
tween these ages is a fairly lively customer 
at any time, but put a pair of skates under 
him and give him a good sheet of ice, mixed 
in with a little jazz music, and we would 
ask Kiwanians in the ‘Sunny South’ if 
they know of anything any ‘slipprier’ and 
when they are through figuring that out, 
multiply by 1500 (the number of partici- 
pants) and you will have the answer to 
what is termed the minor activity, that 
fifteen Kiwanians handled on the eleventh 
of February. The carnival opened with the 
children in fancy dress skating in eouples to 
the strains of band music, finishing up in 
front of the band stand for ten minutes com- 
munity singing. They were lined up around 
the arena to be judged for best costumes and 
the running off of skating races. One of 
these youngsters, not yet eleven years of 
age, made 175 yards with two turns in 
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nineteen seconds. Presentation of the prizes 
for costumes and races brought the evening 
to a close. The Kiwanis Club of Pembroke 
now has 1,500 sturdy youngsters who will 
‘Back us till the bench breaks.’ ” 

* * # 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Cheers 
Patients by Beautifying 
Surroundings 
About two years ago, Irving Robinson, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, offered a gold watch for the 
best suggestion as to how the proceeds of the 
annual business show should be expended. 
After considering the many ideas submitted, 
the prize was awarded to Dr. H. B. Walter, 
senior surgeon of one of the hospitals, who 
suggested that the club use the proceeds of 
the show for the beautification of a large 
tract of ground upon which it was proposed 
to build a polyclinic hospital. Accordingly, 
a committee consisting of three members of 
the club and three members of the hospital 
staff were appointed and a prominent land- 
scape architect was employed to draw up 
plans showing how the work should be per- 
formed. After the grounds were cleared the 
club sponsored a “Community Day” at which 
time a large number of people assisted in 
the planting of trees and shrubbery under 
the supervision of the landscape architect. 
A feature of this project is the beautiful 
memorial steps leading up to the hospital, 
donated by the Kiwanis club. Harrisburg 
Kiwanians take a justifiable pride in the 
work they accomplished. Approximately 
7,000 was spent in the beautification of 
these grounds in addition to the donations 

received by the various citizens. 
* * * 
Evansville, Indiana, Promotes Youth. 
ful Chicken Fanciers 

Last year, the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Evansville, Indiana, club decided to 
finance the boys and girls of the rural com- 
munity in the matter of raising chickens. 
Enlisting first the codperation of the county 
agricultural agent, the committee procured 
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2,000 chicks of pure bred stock. Kiwanians 
were then selected to pay for the various 
lets, receiving in return a promissory note 
from the youths for the full amount of the 
investment. 

This idea worked out even better than 
anticipated. It was instrumental in develop- 
ing better relations between the farmer and 
city man—the Kiwanians visited the boys 
and girls and in this way came in direct 
contact with their parents, and also taught 
the young folks the basic principles of busi- 
ness. Several weeks before the 
show, the Kiwanis club prevailed upon the 
county superintendent of schools to permit 
all poultry members to be absent from school 
for one day in order that they might be the 
At this time, 


poultry 


guests of the Kiwanis club. 
the “senior partners” explained their various 
businesses, and a special dinner and theatre 
party was given for the boys and girls. 

Then came the big show. The awarding 
of prizes was determined on a basis of a 
possible fifty points, thirty points being given 
for the best record kept and twenty points 
allowed for the greatest number of chickens 
raised out of the original fifty. The first 
prize for each breed was a free trip to the 
annual boys’ and girls’ roundup at Purdue 
University. 

* * * 


Reidsville, North Carolina, Sponsors 
Clinics 

The Kiwanis Club of Reidsville, North 
Carolina, adopted for its major objective 
during the year 1926, the sponsoring of clin- 
ics for the benefit of the under-privileged 
children in Rockingham, Caswell and Ala- 
mance counties. An orthopedic surgeon of 
Greensboro offered to donate his service and 
the state department of rehabilitation also 
offered its coédperation. With the assurance 
of capable persons to conduct the clinic, the 
Kiwanis club secured suitable rooms and 
supplies necessary to carry on such work. 

At the nine clinics held during the year, 
there were 154 patients examined and 
treated. 


























In connection with its plan for the beautification of the grounds for the new Polyclinic Hospital, the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, donated 


these attractive memorial steps. On a bronze tablet inlaid in the steps is a suitable inscription bearing the Kiwanis seal. 
from its annual business show to finance the building of the steps. 


The club used the proceeds 
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Vocational Guidance Work at South 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Eddie Jones, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on vocational guidance and _ place- 
ment, and also a member of the South Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, club started the ball roll- 
ing. Immediately after he had submitted 
his report to the club, and shown the possi- 
bilities for some constructive work in this 
held, a committee was 
appointed by William 
Brandon, president of 
the club. The commit- 
tee answered, not by 
saying, but by doing. 
As a consequence, the 
members of the South 
Saint Paul Kiwanis 
club and other out- 
standing men of the 
community are now re- 
ligiously taking their 
turns in addressing for 
fifteen minutes each 
morning, several hun- 
dred junior and senior 
high school students on 
the vocational possibil- 
ities of their respective 
callings. The follow- 
ing is an interesting 
list of the first ten talks 
given on a two weeks’ 


schedule: 1. Introduc- 





and invited to be guests of definitely named 
club members, at an agricultural luncheon 
on the regular day. Each member agreed 
to cultivate the acquaintance of his guest 
throughout the rest of the year. Dr. R. A, 
Moore, head of the Agronomy Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, was the 
speaker at this occasion. For show purposes 
and yields, he urged the adoption of pure 
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seems that we have become acquainted. 
Now for more intensive and localized work.” 
# % * 
Elizabethtown, Kentucky, Entertains 
Farmer Friends 

“To promote a better understanding be- 
tween the farmer and city man” was one of 
the objectives of the Elizabethtown, Ken- 
tucky, club for the year 1926. On March 23 
the club entertained 











tory Talk. 2. Govern- 
ment Service. 3. Tele- 
phone Service. 4. Civil 
Engineering. 5. Building 
Construction. 6. Banking, 
Building Construction. 8. Postal Service. 9. 
Real Estate. 10. Medicine and Surgery. 


Materials and 
Executive. 7. 


Community interest in this work has been 
aroused and is being maintained through 
newspaper publicity. In an effort to stimu- 
late attendance, plans are now being com- 
pleted to offer an attendance certificate to 
those who attend regularly. With the com- 
pletion of the project, the club is also plan- 
ning to conduct an essay contest on the topic 
“How I Plan to Earn My 


Why.” 


Living and 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Agricultural 
Program 


It has always been a problem to Kiwanis 
clubs in large cities to put over their agri- 
cultural programs. This is because their 
home county may be almost entirely covered 
with an urban population, or the real farm- 
ers so scattered and few that this phase of 
the program seems impractical when results 
are calculated. Clubs in agricultural com- 
munities seem to have the edge over large 
cities. But the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, club 
committee decided not to give up without 
trving, and made a preliminary survey, 
which showed some 1,200 actual farmers in 
the county, as well as a large number of 
market gardeners. 

The objective for 1926 was to get ac- 
quainted with the farmers. In doing this, 
two meetings were planned and carried out 
At the first meeting in 


after 


with much success. 


March, 150 farmers were chosen 


consulting the county agricultural agent, 


farmers of the immedi- 
ate vicinity and se- 
cured as the principal 
speaker for the occa- 
sion, Professor George 
Roberts, agronomist of 
the Kentucky Experi- 
mental Station at Lex- 
ington. Professor Rob- 
erts submitted statistics 
on farms of the state 
and Hardin County 
and showed by com- 
parison that Hardin 
County had fallen back 
in the agricultural 
products and revenue 
from the farm during 
the past five years. He 
made many 
tions for improvement, 
aie Ff chief 


sug ges- 


among which 





were liming the land 
and better live stock. 





Milwaukee County wins second place with exhibit at State Fair as a result 


strains of seeds. At this meeting, the farm- 
er guests expressed their surprise and grati- 
fication at the friendliness of the club. By 
query, it was learned that 90 per cent of the 
Milwaukee club members had either been 
born or raised on a farm, or in a small town 
where agriculture was the chief occupation, 

The first meeting was introductory. to a 
service plan, which was successfully carried 
out on August 24 and 25. 
summer Milwaukee 
Fair. For several years, Milwaukee County 
has never taken better than seventh place 
in the Wisconsin State Fair County Exhibits. 
It was thought that a county fair two days 


This was a mid- 


County Agricultural 


ahead of the State Fair would yield suthcient 
material to make a better showing. To this 
end, with the coéperation of the Milwaukee 
County Agricultural Club, the fair was con- 
ducted, the Kiwanis club furnishing the 
premiums, 
$624. The University man who judged the 
midsummer exhibits remarked that this show 
given by the Kiwanis club was the best piece 
of work that had ever been done by any 
service club in the State. The regular 
weekly meeting was held at the fair, and 
the farmers furnished the entertainment and 
program. 

Mr. Huron H. Smith, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, writes the fol- 
lowing in regard to the County State Fair: 
“The County State Fair was an attraction 
to the Kiwanis club this year as well as to 
the farmers and market gardeners, who had 
hopes again. They were not disappointed 
as you may see by the Second Premium Ban- 
ner shown in the above picture. The 
farmers have served notice that they want 
to entertain the club at some farm hall in 
the county with a- husking bee and barn 
dance, where cider will flow freely. It 


These amounted in value to 


of Kiwanis coéperation. 


At a later meeting, the 
county agent gave ad- 
ditional _ statistics on 
farms of the county and related efforts made 
by him to carry out the suggestions offered 
by Professor Roberts. The club adopted 
resolutions endorsing the county. agent and 
urged the Fiscal Court to make a suitable 
appropriation for that purpose. As a further 
interest to farmers of the community, the 
club is now planning to distribute eggs for 
the raising of pure bred poultry. 
* # 

Auburndale “Singing Club of Florida” 

The “Singing Club of Florida” is the 
title by which the Auburndale Kiwanis club 
has become known from end to end and 
coast to coast of the “Sunshine State.” This 
club has faithfully portrayed the Kiwanis 
motto “We Build,” for theirs has been a 
record of building since the birth of the 
club just one year ago. The spirit of Ki- 
wanis has created an atmosphere of friendly 
cooperation and has developed community 
pride in Auburndale. Kiwanis has played 
an important part in every movement for 
the creation of more ideal living conditions 
and the advancement of every movement of 
common interest to the citizens of Auburn- 
dale. 

Recently the Kiwanis club turned out en 
masse to shoulder their rakes and hoes and 
do an entire day’s work in the new athletic 
field in preparation for the coming of the 
Baltimore Orioles who are to train there 
this season. This will be Auburndale’s 
first experience with Big League baseball 
and the Kiwanis club is lending every as- 
sistance toward making the Orioles visit 
pleasant. Another undertaking of the 
Auburndale club was that of codperating 
with the other civic organizations and citi- 
zens in building a lunch room on the school 
campus for school children. 
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Pittsburgh’s Progress in 
Tax Reform 
(From page 191) 


thousand, and on buildings, $30.075. 
We also find that the combined taxes 
derived from land amount to $22,580,- 
000 for the year 1926, while the com- 
bined taxes on buildings total $13,792,- 
000. 

These figures demonstrate that Pitts- 
burgh has carried land value taxation 
to quite a high point, but they also 
make it clear that buildings in Pitts- 
burgh are very far from complete tax 


exemption, due to the fact that the_ 


school district and the county are not 
included in the operation of the 
graded tax system. There is no state 
tax on real estate in Pennsylvania, but 
the municipalities, school districts and 
counties depend very largely on real 
estate taxes for their revenues, and 
comparatively little revenue is raised 
from personal property taxes. 


Has Stimulated Improvement of 
Real Estate 


It is not easy to accurately analyze 
the economic effects of the Pittsburgh 
tax plan, but it is possible to discover 
certain definite economic tendencies at- 
tributablé to the operation of this sys- 
tem. It will be granted, of course, that 
the far-reaching economic effects of the 
world war have complicated all studies 
of this character by upsetting the 
standards of value hitherto prevailing. 
Certain counteracting economic forces 
were set in motion when the costs of 
labor and materials began to mount so 
rapidly that the purchasing power of 
the dollar was radically effected. Some 
very absurd statements that have been 
made concerning the Pittsburgh tax 
plan may be accounted for by the con- 
fusion of the war’s economic effects 
with those which might reasonably be 
attributed to the modification of the 
local tax system. 


It is my judgment, based upon care- 
ful study, that the graded tax plan has 
had exactly the effects that its sponsors 
predicted, though, of course, they could 
not foresee in 1913 a world war with 
the United States deeply involved in its 
economic consequences. 


The graded tax has undoubtedly 
tended to stimulate the improvement of 
real estate, not perhaps so much 
through keeping down building taxes 
as by increasing land taxes. Friends 
and opponents of the graded tax alike 
agree that the higher land tax has been 
influential in inducing those who had 
held large tracts of land idle to sell 
at more reasonable prices, because the 
holding of vacant land for long periods 
has now become unprofitable. 


Pittsburgh has been going forward 
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rapidly in the past few years in its 
building operations, official statistics of 
building showing a very marked in- 
crease. Whereas in 1913, the last year 
under the old tax system, the total 
number of building permits was 3,461 
and the total estimated value of new 
buildings was $13,870,955, for the 
past four years we have this record: 
1922, 6,259 building permits, value 
$35,257,375; 1923, 7,179 permits, 
value, $33,132,762; 1924, 8,285 per- 
mits, value, $34,256,450; and 1925, 
8,282 permits, value, $41,512,222. 
This is evidence of new construction in 
the past four years totaling over $144,- 


000,000, a record which has never be- 


















fore been equalled in the history of 
Pittsburgh. At the present time build- 
ing operations in the downtown district 
are in progress on a scale that has not 
been witnessed in many years, and it is 
in this section particularly that it is be- 
coming unprofitable to hold land un- 
der-improved because of heavy taxes on 
high land values. 

Another valuable index to the im- 
provement of real estate in Pittsburgh 
is provided by the record of the as- 
sessed valuations over the period that 
the graded tax has been in operation, 
and when we examine this record we 
find that the total of building assess- 
(Continued on next page) 








Recognizing Community Service 
Lincoln, Nebraska Kiwanis (lub Confers Distinguished Service -MCedal— 
Whole State -Attracted to-Annual Event—-All (1vic Clubs (Cooperate 


7 IGGEST community _ service 
event of the year!” That’s 
what members of other civic 


clubs say of the Kiwanis Distinguished 


Service Medal presentation program 
given annually by the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Kiwanis club. And _ the 


Lincoln Kiwanians are coming to be- 
lieve it, too. For five consecutive years, 
the Lincoln club has conferred the Ki- 
wanis Medal for Distinguished Service 
as a grand climax of each year’s activi- 
ties. Representatives of all local civic 
clubs are invited. Many distinguished 
from over the state are enter- 
tained. The event has come to be 
recognized as of first importance in Lin- 
coln and to the entire state. 


‘ 
puests 


Wide Ranae of Awards 


First the Committee on Awards 


recommended a pioneer, a life-long pa- 
tron of the university and a prominent 
member of the board of regents. Next, 
the honor was conferred upon a prom- 
in musical 


inent leader and cultural 





By C. W. WATSON 


Governor, Nepraska-lowa District 


circles, a woman of rare talent and 
constructive leadership. Then a dis- 
tinguished merchant and community 
































Col. Thomas J. Majors 

leader was honored, and next a great 
pioneer railroad builder. This year, at 
its annual presentation luncheon, De- 
cember 17, 1926, the Kiwanis Medal 
for Distinguished Service was con- 
ferred upon Col. Thomas J. Majors of 
Peru, Nebraska, “in appreciation of his 
sterling worth as an individual and in 
recognition of a life-time of construc- 
tive service as pioneer, soldier, citizen, 
and statesman.” Colonel Majors still 
lives on his original farmstead which, 
during the years of his public service, 
has gradually increased to over 1000 
acres of the most fertile land in the 
State. 


A State-IWide Event 

President Ernest C. Folsom and the 
Lincoln Kiwanis club, at the recent 
presentation program, had as_ their 
guests many life-time friends and 
neighbors of Colonel Majors, his rela- 
tives, his co-workers in education and 
statescraft, the comrades of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, the ladies of the 
Relief Corps, and others representative 
of many sections of the state. Besides, 
official representatives from the other 
civic clubs of the city were present. 
The governor of the state, the chancel- 
lor of the state university, a former 
mayor and distinguished leader, and 
others appeared on the formal program. 
The newspapers of the state gave the 
program wide publicity and compli- 
mented the Lincoln Kiwanis club upon 
a succession of awards “which have 
found approval in the hearts of the 
people of the state and stimulated citi- 
zens everywhere to place higher values 
upon distinguished public service.” 











Pittsburgh’s Progress in 
Tax Retorm 
From page 217) 

ments has been rapidly gaining on the 
total land assessments. The assessed 
value of buildings has gone up from 
282 millions in 1914 to 465 millions, 
approximately, in 1926, while the as- 
sessed value of land has only increased 
in the same period from 480 millions 
to $48 millions. 


Prevents Inflation of Land Values 

The Pittsburgh Civic Commission, 
in its tax revision bulletin of 1912, 
contended that high land prices, with 
accompanying high land rents, were 
one of the chief obstacles to Pitts- 


burgh’s progress, and a survey made 
at that time brought out the fact that 
the average value of land per acre in 
Pittsburgh, as shown by assessments, 
was second only to that of New York 
City. This indicated that Pittsburgh’s 
land prices were abnormally high and 
therefore were discouraging industries 
from locating in this city. It was an 
avowed purpose of the graded tax plan 
to lower land prices or to retard the 
rising process. It now seems beyond 
doubt from the evidence at hand that 
the higher land tax has had the effect 
which all economic authorities agree 
that it must have; that is to say that, 
while land values must constantly rise 
in all growing communities, the higher 
land tax has checked the rise in the 
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selling value of land. It has prevented 
such inflation of values as we have 
witnessed in our own community in 
times past and such as has taken place 
in other large cities during recent years. 

Yet it is fair, in speaking of the 
higher land tax, to point out that the 
increased cost of local government has 
been responsible for this higher land 
tax to a greater extent than the graded 
tax law itself. Combining city and 
school taxes on land, we find an in- 
crease from $14.90 per thousand in 
1913 to $33.90 per thousand in 1926, 
or a gain of $19.00, of which $13.85 
represents the increase in the cost of 
public service and only $5.15  repre- 
sents the increase due to the shifting of 
taxes from buildings to land. 
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Tends to Lower Rents By Increasing 
Supply of Dwellings 

One of the arguments used in favor 
of the graded tax was that it would 
lower rents. To refute this claim, some 
of its opponents have seized the oppor- 
tunity to point to the tremendous in- 
crease in rents during and following 
the war, intimating that the graded 
tax, by some stretch of the imagination, 
was responsible for Aigher rents. With 
the doubling of the cost of building 
during the war period, it was, of 
course, impossible for rents to be re- 
duced in Pittsburgh or anywhere else. 
Building was practically prohibited 
during the war and so long as a serious 
shortage of housing existed, rents 
necessarily rose, being governed by the 
law of supply and demand. But for 
several years now there has been great 
activity in building homes and, as the 
supply of homes approaches the de- 


mand, theupward tendency of rents is | 


being checked. But granted that the 
graded tax plan stimulates the im- 
provement of vacant land, it must 
necessarily tend to lower rents by in- 
creasing the supply of dwelling houses 
available. 





But while the effects of the graded | 


tax upon real estate conditions are 


sometimes a subject of dispute and our | 


conclusions are not as yet quite unani- | 
mously accepted, the facts as to its re- | 


sults in lower taxes are subject to posi- 
tive proof, being merely a matter of 
arithmetic. Since the graded tax be- 
came fully effective in 1925, a study 
has been made from the official records 
of the department of assessors which 
reveals some very interesting facts. 

This study of the actual tax situa- 
tion has gone far enough to clearly 
indicate that the great majority of real 
estate owners are saving money in taxes 
through the graded tax law. In most 
cases this saving amounts to a very 
substantial percentage of their city 
taxes. It follows, of course, that the 
owners of vacant or under-improved 
land, who however are greatly in the 
minority, are paying higher taxes, as 
contemplated by the sponsors of the 
law. This, as already intimated, 
means that such land, where valuable 
enough to pay a considerable tax, is 
not likely to remain vacant or under- 
improved for a long period. 


All Classes of Improved Property 
Benefit 

Owners of improved property of all 
classes are benefiting in lower taxes by 
reason of the graded tax law. This is 
not true, of course, in all instances, as 
land values sometimes exceed building 
values even when the property is fairly 
well improved. But our survey of a 
large number of typical cases shows 
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very great annual savings in taxes paid 
by various office buildings, manufac- 
turing plants, warehouses, apartment 
buildings and single-family dwellings, 
the degree of the saving varying with 
the size and type of building in rela- 
tion to the value of the land upon which 
it stands. (Note Exhibit “B.”) Two 
of the largest downtown office building 
properties show tax savings by reason 
of the graded tax of 10 and 15 per cent 
respectively, in each of these instances 
the actual savings in taxes for the one 
year being in excess of seven thousand 
dollars. 

Apartment houses almost uniformly 
show substantial savings in taxes un- 
der the graded tax for the reason that 
they are usually structures of some 
size and value erected upon land of 
moderate price such as is to be found 
in residential districts. Two of the 
newly-erected apartments show savings 
of 27 and 33 per cent respectively, in 
one case the actual tax saving being 
over ten thousand dollars for one year. 
On the other hand, a number of manu- 
facturing plants and department stores 
occupying valuable land may be found 
which will not show any direct benefit 
in lower taxes from the graded tax. 
As an offset to this, however, it should 
be remembered that very substantial 
savings have been made by manufac- 
turers through the complete exemption 
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of machinery from taxation, while the OFFICE BUILDINGS 


ng department store is entirely tree o Name Total Taxes Flat Tax Tax Saving 
awat: con @ ‘ 7 , . Oliver Building..... $61,833.53 $69,098.43 $7,264.90 
taxation upon its stoc k of goods, where- piv puildine 2051600 66.687.00 7541.60 
as in other cities such stores often pay Frick Bldg. Annex.. 17,270.18 19,921.88 2,651.70 

rc Union Bank Bldg... 17,246.19 19,523.18 2,276.99 


very heavy taxes on their stock of goods CommonwealthBidg 14,103.18 14,793.24 690.06 
— Xk awaits » Keystone Bk. Bldg. 8,915.21 9,419.29 504.08 
under the head of “personal property.” Co?nevie Building” 25°769.25 26'926.80 1,157.55 
Keenan Building... 10,202.40 10,688.04 686.24 

Westinghouse Bldg. 10,320.38 11,844.60 1,524.22 


* “f° “ce 99 Bessemer Building... 16,592.75 18,443.83 1,851.08 
FE xX h ] bi t B Fulton Building..... 20,286.44 23,033.02 2,746.58 
Highland Building.. 5,751.33 7,523.08 —«1,771.75 
Typical Tax Savings RESIDENCES 
1925 Old Plan 1925 
: , alle —— Name Total Taxes Flat Tax Tax Saving 
APARTMENT HOUSES Samuel Rattner..... $85.80 $112.48 $26.68 
. 1925 Old Plan 1925 Michael J. Feeney... 366.60 452.96 86.36 
Name Total Taxes Flat Tax TaxSaving John Lauterbeck.... 20.48 27.36 6.88 
Bellefield Apt $3,654.11 $5,280.33 $1,626.22 Marke Pupich ot aa 34.13 41.80 7.67 
Ruskin Apt . 6,814.08 9,643.48 2,829.40 Margaret Arensburg. 242.39 306.73 64.34 
King Edward Apt... 4,358.06 6,247.05 1,888.99 Rose V. Kraeling.... 346.13 440.80 04.67 
Georgian Apt....... 2,057.25 2,819.60 762.35 Anna B. Miller...... 54.22 76.46 22.24 
Belvidere Apt 1,173.56 1,636.74 463.18 William B. Rodgers.. 54.61 73.72 19.11 
Schenley Apts 26,866.13 36,901.80 10,035.67 Mary V. Lee Fi 29 82 32.98 10.16 
Terrace Court Apt. 2,422.68 3,408.44 985.76 Charles Masur....... 66.31 95.00 28.69 
Alder Court Apts... 2,026.16 2,910.50 884.34 
Wightman Apt 766.35 1,091.36 325.01 
Morrowfiel 8,15 2,059.4 900.5 os 
rrowfield Agt..... SUSI ISARReT  GA08e8 But it is the home owner who stands 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS C4 - ; 
ANUPA — vn os oh out as the chief direct beneficiary of the 
25 ‘ an 29 ° . si 
Name Total Taxes Flat Tax Tax Saving graded tax. Only in rare instances do 
Westinghouse Elec , 
o> 2p $6,961.61 $9,169.85 $2,208.29 We find a home owner who has not 
Peh. Meter Co 4,966.85 6,175.15 1,208.36 of Ss o r Ww 
ee Es Seen re, ee been benefited to some degree by lower 
Hershey Bros 5,416.13 6,311.80 ‘895.67 taxes through the operation of the 
A J. Logan & Co 2,735.46 3,181.05 445.59 “ j | > le = - i iki . 
Liberty Baking Co 4,191.72 5,395.38 1,203.66 faded tax law. he most striking 
Rieck-MeJunkin — 7 ~ avec 
ore comes veer Lens example of the effect upon taxes on 


Armstrong Cork Co. 10,087.35 11,989.76 1,902.41 homes is afforded by an analysis of the 
D. L. Clark Co 3,840.14 4,505.72 665.58 . a . C 
Alling & Cory Co 9812.68 3'256.44 443.76 taxes paid by all property owners of 
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the 13th ward, a typical residence ward, 
which shows that out of a total of 4,252 
assessments, there are 3,250 cases where 
the taxes paid under the graded tax 
are less than would be paid under the 
old flat rate system, these savings rang- 
ing from 5 to 35 per cent. Of the re- 
maining 1,002 assessments where the 
taxes paid under the graded tax system 
are higher, it is interesting to note that 
980 of these represent vacant lots. This 
leaves only 22 improved properties that 
are not paying lower taxes, and these 
22 are properties that are not very 
adequately improved. 


Some False Impressions 

One of the familiar arguments 
against the graded tax law is based on 
the false impression that the owners of 
large office buildings profit by the 
graded tax at the expense of the home 
owners because of the relatively small 
building investment of the latter. This 
assumption, however, is quite contrary 
to the facts. It is the relative value of 
each individual taxpayer’s investment 
in land and buildings which determines 
the question of benefit, and nothing else 
has any bearing on the case. The high 
land values in the downtown business 
district, known as the “Golden Tri- 
angle,’ much more than offset an? 
cancel the partial exemption of the sky- 
scrapers and other large structures in 
that section, while the home owner, 
though possessing a structure that 
seems insignificant by comparison with 
the skyscraper, is apt to find the value 
of his building from two to five times 
greater than the value of the land upon 
which it stands. Of course, every 
property owner whose building value 
exceeds his land value on the assess- 
ment books is paying lower taxes 
through the operation of the graded 
tax. Nor is it essential that his build- 
ing value should exceed his land value. 
If the land value is equal to the build- 
ing value, or even as much as 10 per 
cent greater than the building value, 
his taxes will be lower under the 
graded tax as long as the present ratio 
between total assessed valuations of 
land and buildings is maintained, the 
total of land valuations still exceeding 
considerably the total of building valu- 
ations. 

The czty building tax rate is now 
about 30 per cent lower by reason of 
the graded tax than it would be under 
the old system and this has made a 
substantial difference in the tax bill of 
the average home owner, who is more 
concerned with building taxes than he 
is with the taxes on land. 

Our survey develops the fact that it 
is only the exceptional business struc- 
ture in the downtown district that has a 
value sufficient to offset the high land 
value and thus show a saving through 
the graded tax. A study of approx- 
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imately 1,200 property assessments in 
the “Golden Triangle” (comprised of 
parts of the Ist and 2d wards), shows 
that only 8 per cent, or about one out 
of twelve, pay lower taxes by reason of 
the graded tax. Since high land values 
are always to be found in the heart of 
the business district of a city, it is 
obvious that, under either the old or 
new system, the downtown wards must 
pay the greater share of real estate 
taxes, but the higher the land tax, the 
greater is the proportion paid by the 
downtown section. 

The expediency of the Pittsburgh 
tax plan lies in the fact that it means 
tax relief for the majority of taxpayers 
and that it greatly encourages the im- 
provement of real estate, thus stimulat- 
ing the development of the community. 
When land is put into use the pros- 
perity of the community is always en- 
hanced, since the use of land brings 
employment to those who would other- 
wise be unemployed, and thus increases 
the wealth of the community. 

The justice of the Pittsburgh tax 
plan rests upon the principle of equal 
rights to the earth that has been recog- 
nized by such great statesmen and phil- 
osophers as Thomas Jefferson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Henry George, and 
upon the fact that land values are 
socially created, growing with the 
growth of population and the extension 
of public improvements, and are there- 
fore, in a peculiar sense, a natural and 
logical source of public revenue. 

a 


There Has Been Opposition 

Naturally, the Pittsburgh tax plan 
has not been without opposition. It 
has been fought by some who are large- 
ly interested in unimproved land, as 
well as by a few who are opposed to 
the plan in principle. The repeal of 
the graded tax law has been attempted 
om several occasions, but its friends 
have rallied on each occasion and frus- 
trated these efforts. It has been de- 
tended by the leading civic organiza- 
tions and the daily press is practically 
unanimous in declaring for the main- 
tenance of the law upon the statutes. 
The Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
is using the advantages of the Pitts- 
burgh tax plan as one of the principal 
inducements to bring new industries to 
this city. 

A recent indication of the popularity 
of the Pittsburgh tax plan was fur- 
nished when the borough of Carrick 
voted for annexation to the city. The 
principal argument used by the friends 
of annexation was the benefits of lower 
taxes for the home owners, to be ob- 
tained by joining the city and coming 
under the operation of its tax laws. 
Figures showing very real savings in 
taxes were widely used in the Carrick 
annexation campaign and a substantial 
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majority voted to come into the city. | 
Thus the scope of the graded tax law | 
will be widened on January Ist, 1926 
to the extent of about two square miles 
additional territory and an increase of | 
12,000 in population, who will receive 
its benefits. 


7 he Future 
When Pittsburgh taxpayers general- 
ly awaken to the realization that the 
repeal of the Jaw would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes for the great 
majority of real estate owners, as well 
as adversely affecting the prosperity 
of the community, they are sure to 
present effective resistance against any 
future efforts to upset the system now 
well established. As the graded tax 
grows in public favor, it seems unlikely 
that there will be any backward step. 
In fact, there are even now indications 
that steps may soon be taken to extend 
the partial exemption of improvements 
beyond the present point through new 
legislation, and the complete untaxing 
of buildings is a possibility in the not- 
distant future. Whether or not this 
will actually be brought about is, of 
course, largely a question of the de- 
velopment of public opinion as to the 
advantages and as to the justice of 
concentrating taxation upon land 
values. 


Stars Aid Kiwanis 
Beneht 
(From page 201 


the production. The show committee 
found it impossible to refuse such an 
offer from the man whose ‘Rose Marie” 
took Broadway by storm. 

Mr. Hammerstein tound every pro- 
ducer of plays, every play writer, every 
theatrical manager, and every actor and 
artist in Palm Beach. The show com- 
mittee, of course, helped him line them 
up. Beyond the foregoing producers 
and managers he had united with him 
in producing the under-privileged 
child benefit the following: Irving 
Berlin, John Golden, Lawrence Weber, 
Mrs. H. B. Harris, Harry Frazee, 
Daniel Frohman, Joe Weber and Cros- | 
by Gaige. 

When they sought for talent for the 
stage the task became harder—not be- 
cause it was not at hand but because 
it became a matter of selection. There | 
was enough “big time” talent to run a| 
half-dozen shows the same night. Many | 
actors and artists were resting in Palm | 

| 





Beach’s summer climate. Others were 
there filling engagements at the great | 
hotels or night clubs. All of this stage | 
talent wished to take part in the Benefit, | 
and it is quite as hard to “turn down” | 
the proffers to act for nothing as it 15 | 
to go out and “dig up” talent when it 
is scarce. 
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This was left in the hand of Director 
Hammerstein, and here is what the ten- 
thousand-dollar house witnessed : 

Phil Baker, Broadway's own come- 
dian, as master of ceremonies; Irving 
Berlin in his own songs, with Arthur 
Johnson, famous pianist; Dorothy 
Dalton; Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; U. L. di Ghilini, re- 
nowned mystic and master of leger- 
demain ; Irving Caesar, writer and pro- 
ducer of “No, No, Nanette,” with 
Harry Rosenthal at the piano; Harry 
Fender, Ziegfeld entertainer; Melvin 
Merager, big time xylophonist ; Three 
Happy-Go-Lucky Lads of Harmony, 


Meyer-Davis entertainers; Mme. An- 
toinette Halstead, contralto; Sid Sil- 
vers, comedian with Baker; Curtis and 
Adelaide, teaming at Palm Beach’s 
Lido Venice; Grace Kay White and 
Ralph J. Wonders, night club dancing 
team; Thelma Fulton Reardon, a sing- 
er of praise; Harry Rosenthal and his 
orchestra ; and a number of other note- 
worthy persons in entertainment to fill 
to the full a program that began at 
8 :30 o’clock and ran through without 
intermission until within a few minutes 
before 12 o'clock. 

The benefit was given in the Para- 
mount theatre, which opened the first 
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of this year. At the time it was opened 
boxes were sold at $1,000 each for the 
months of January, February and 
March. When the holders of these 
boxes, however, learned of the benefit, 
most of them contributed them to 
the benefit, and in a number of 
instances re-purchased them for the 
show. More than that, a large number 
of them became patrons of the benefit, 
and there was a goodly list of addi- 
tional contributors. Among these lat- 
ter were the Hon. James J. Walker, 
Mayor of New York City, who was 
called to New York two days before 
the night of the benefit. He tossed all 
of his “loose change” into the move- 
ment before departing. Lee Shubert, 
who likewise was called to New York 
several days before the show was pro- 
duced, declared he felt as though he 
should compensate the Kiwanis club 
for the “loss of his service”—and he 
went through his pockets and found a 
$500 bill and two $100’s. This he 
gave to the under-privileged child fund. 

The show was held on Friday night. 
Seat reservations began on the previous 
Monday. Tickets went on sale on 
Tuesday. At the weekly meeting of 
the Kiwanis club on Wednesday, the 
show committee announced that if Ki- 
wanians intended to see the benefit they 
would have to act immediately. Late 
that same afternoon all boxes and all 
tickets were out of the box office and 
standing room was being sold at $3 
a stand. The night of the production 
many hundreds of persons who th@ught 
some tickets might not be claimed were 
turned away from the theatre. 

Prices for the performance ranged 
from the $3 “standing room seats” to 
$50 each for box seats. Popular prices, 
however, were $7 and $10. 

The unselfish devotion of the direc- 
tor and his assistants to the cause, and 
the magnanimous spirit shown by those 
taking part in the acts, won for them an 
instant and lasting position in the 
hearts of this community. 

“There is but one other place in the 
world where such a thing could be 
done—and it has not been done there— 
and that is in New York City,” de- 
clared Mr. Hammerstein. ‘‘Never be- 
tore has such a galaxy of producers 
and managers joined in one effort, nor 
such an array of artistic talent ap- 
peared in a single performance.” 

Then he ordered and paid for a 
block of nearly a half-hundred tickets 


and promulgated the idea that The 
under-privileged child benefit must 


be an annual event, and instructed that 
permanent stationery be arranged. 
That the full spirit of the event 
may be realized, the following instance 
is recited: Phil Baker, who ruled the 
stage the night of the benefit, had en- 
gaged transportation for New York 
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City and intended to depart that night. 
The show committee telephoned Vice- 
President Rodenbaugh of the Florida 
East Coast railway at St. Augustine. 
Through him a special coach was at- 
tached to the Havana Special on Sat- 
urday night to provide reservations for 
the comedian. The Havana Special is 
booked days ahead for its passengers. 

The West Palm Beach Kiwanis club 
show committee responsible for this 
event is made up of John Zimmer, 
E. C. Rumsey, C. W. Carroll, George 
W. Coleman and F., A. Bollinger, sec- 
retary of the club and district gover- 
nor. 

Various news agencies carried stories 
of the event nationally. Moving pic- 
tures of actors and managers were made 
by the Fox Film Company, and nu- 
merous photographs were taken by Pic- 
torial News Service. The press of 
West Palm Beach rendered a signal 
publicity service, and the public in gen- 
eral has proclaimed it a most outstand- 
ing event in the history of this terri- 
tory. 

Unstinted praise has been given to 
all persons participating in this benefit. 
It has elevated the character of the 
club and its work in the minds of all 
those who were unfamiliar with it, and 
the fact that such a benefit will be 
given here annually will assist the club 
materially in perfecting its work from 
one year to the other. 

The under-privileged child work of 
the West Palm Beach Kiwanis club 
already in 1927 has called for 30 hos- 
pital operations. In all of 1926 there 
were but 43 operations, together with 
19 medical cases. A tribute to the 
“Under-Privileged Child” was set forth 
in the front of the programs placed in 
the hands of each seat-holder the night 
of the benefit, as follows: 

“The Kiwanis Club of West Palm 
Beach, in sponsoring work among un- 
der-privileged children, has but one ob- 
ject—the making of citizenship. The 
club began the movement in 1924. Its 
definition of an under-privileged child 
is one not necessarily a pauper, not 
necessarily an object of charity, but one 
who, in the vernacular, is “up against 
it” from some cause. 

“The under-privileged children are 
found by club members, by city or 
county welfare workers, or may be re- 
ported by any one. In the early days 
of the club’s work in this line, the ex- 
pense incurred for treatment was com- 
paratively small. The cost was ab- 
sorbed by voluntary contributions from 
club memberships. Following the work 
of 1924, the demands in 1925 increased 
so that these contributions were not 
sufficient to carry on. Then with the 
assistance of local talent, the Kiwanis 
club sponsored an amateur perform- 
ance, the “Orange Blossom Revue,” 
raising from it necessary funds to 
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What Kiwanis Means __ |] HEADWEAR-FEZZES-HATS 


The close personal contact with mem- 
bers, the spirit of fellowship, the dis- 
cussion of the important subjects of 
the day, and our local and civic con- 
nection with them in the Kiwanis Club, 
makes Kiwanis men a great deal to 
me. The interchange of views on im- 
portant subjects, the wit and humor, 
the stress of human nature both under 
the grave and under the attitudes of 
levity, typify in the action of each 
member their feeling and temperament 
towards their fellow members in par- 
ticular, and the community in general. 
Kiwanis means to me a splendid, high 
toned, unselfish line of action and civic 
conduct in the community, the city, the 
county, state and nation. Our motto 
“We build” is founded upon the princi- 
ples and basis of justice, right and 
charity, and which, if practiced and fol- 
lowed by precept and example, would 
make the brotherhood of man and the 
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Augustine, Florida; winner of first 
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Waukesha Followed 
This Modern Hotel 
Financing Plan! 


Waukesha, Wis., home of White 
Rock table waters, needed ad- 
ditional, more modern, hotel fa- 
cilities. Like most other progres- 
sive communities, they placed 
their problem before the Hock- 
enbury organization, and, follow- 
ing a survey (at Hockenbury’s 
expense), the hotel needs were 
definitely determined and a 
financing program undertaken. 


$175,000 was needed. $182,800 
was sold in one week’s time! 


Your city’s hotel needs can like- 
wise be filled, if the Hocken- 
bury plan is followed! 


THE FINANCIALIST, a jour- 
nal of community hotel finance, 
will be sent to those whose names 
are on Our complimentary Ki- 
wanian list “K-4.”" Just ask us, 
that’s all. 
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STORY-TELLING 


BADGES 
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Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER Tileee. 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 








place a dental chair and equipment in 
Central High School, which has been 
operated since through the codperation 
of the local dental society. A ward 
also was furnished in the Good Samari- 
tan hospital for medical and surgical 
cases. More than 1,500 children’s teeth 
were taken care of among school chil- 
dren without regard to financial status 
of parents. Those parents able to pay, 
however, received reports suggesting 
the outlined dental work done by their 
own dentists. The others were taken 
care of free of charge. 

“Beyond this, 43 operations were 
performed on under-privileged children 
in 1926, and 19 medical cases were 
treated. In no instance has a life been 
lost and in every instance health and 
strength followed the work. 

“The Kiwanis club now proposes to 
expand this work so as to cover the 
entire county of Palm Beach, knowing 
ne race nor creed. The extent of the 
work will depend on the size of the 
funds. Our clinic is run without profit 
to any one but the child. The treas- 
urer is bonded for the full amount of 
the fund. A yearly report is made to 
be inspected by any person interested. 

“We have before us a big work, a 
fine work, and a good work. We know 
the public is interested in it. We know 
that many great men had humble be- 
ginnings and believe that many bright 
lives have been lost in childhood be- 
cause parents could not give those chil- 
dren proper scientific attention. 

“We are trying to develop a citizen- 
ship of healthy men and women, phys- 
ically and morally strong and sound, 
and we welcome the chance to explain 
what we are doing in this direction by 
our under-privileged child work.” 

The West Palm Beach Kiwanis club 
is proud of its character and it 
hopes that other clubs will take ad- 
vantage of opportunities fully as 
worthy of consideration and which may 
be peculiar to their localities. 


Southward, Hol 
(From page 187) 

scenery with the Spanish moss trailing 
from the live oaks, with the air fragrant 
with magnolias and roses and honey- 
suckle, with the winds whispering 
across the waters of the blue, blue gulf, 
make the side trip to the coast one that 
you'll long remember when you are 
back in the north or west again. 

But if you’d rather go home along 
another road, there’s mighty good 
scenery and fine fishing and hunting 
on Reelfoot Lake right here in Tennes- 
see. Morever there isn’t anything else 
anywhere quite like Reel foot. 

However if you like Memphis as 
much as we feel sure you will, and 
want to spend all the time you can 
spare right here, we'll see to it that 


April, 1927 


every minute of your sojourn is full of 
interest. There are short trips over 
to the St. Francis River for the ardent 
fisherman; speed boats on the Missis- 
sippi will provide you with plenty of 
thrills; Golphers’ Paradise is a name 
that can be applied without exaggera- 
tion to Memphis; we’ve had plenty of 
history written on our bluffs and in our 
city. One of the naval battles of the 
Civil War was fought on the river in 
front of Memphis. This was the home 
city of that daring Confederate leader, 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest, and 
a tablet in the Hotel Gayoso records 
one of his daring exploits, while a 
splendid equestrian statue keeps watch 
and ward in the park that bears his 
name. 

So whether you visit all of Dixie or 
only take in Memphis, be sure to attend 
the convention and let us show you 
how warm is Dixie’s heart, and how 
delightful is Dixie’s climate, hospital- 
ity, cordiality and brand of good cheer 
and entertainment. 


The Canadian Wheat 
Pool 


(From page 189) 
prosecution follows where a deliberate 
attempt at violation is deemed certain. 
Persecution is carefully avoided. Crit- 
ics of the pools sometimes call atten- 
tion to the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the proportion of the acreage 
signed up by the pools and the per- 
centage of the wheat actually delivered 
to them, but this is explained by the 
amount of crop due loan and mortgage 
companies, trust companies, landlords 
and by the death or removal from the 
province of original contract signers. 
Bootlegging, or the sale of wheat by 
members contrary.to the terms of their 
contracts, accounts for very small per- 
centage of the difference. 





Largest Operators 

The pools are, of course, absolutely 
non-profit in principle. They have no 
capital stock except $1 per share as 
required by the laws of the province. 
For capital purposes, they are, in con- 
sequence, empowered by the contract 
tw deduct from the gross sale price of 
each bushel of wheat, the sum of 2 
cents with which to acquire handling 
facilities; and it was this clause that 
enabled the Saskatchewan pool to ac- 
quire a system of 89 country elevators 
by the end of the second season and 
last year to obligate itself to the extent 
of more than $11,000,000 additional, 
when it took over the 451 country 
elevators formerly belonging to the 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Elevator 
Company and the terminal elevator 
facilities of the same company. Al- 
ready more than $3,500,000 has been 


paid on this pool elevator property in 
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Saskatchewan. Alberta, which has not 
gone heavily into the acquiring of ele- 
vators, has, nevertheless, accumulated 
an elevator fund of approximately 
$1,500,000 and will this year acquire a 
string of 130 elevators at a cost of 
approximately $1,250,000. The pools 
are, or will be before the next harvest, 
in control of more than 700 of the 4,000 
country elevators in Western Canada, 
which makes them the largest country 
elevator operators in the country. They 
are also the largest operators of ter- 
minal elevators and control seven 
houses and a 2,000,000-bushel transfer 
house at Buffalo, with a combined 
capacity of 20,575,000 bushels. Nego- 
tiations are also under way at the pres- 
ent time for a lease, by the Alberta 
pool, of the government terminal 

Vancouver, which will add appreciably 
to this total. The terminal capacity 
controlled by the Saskatchewan pool 
alone is slightly over 17,000,000 bush- 
els, which is supplemental to their 
string of 587 country houses, having a 
combined capacity of approximately 
18,000,000 bushels. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that, so far this sea- 
son, the Saskatchewan pool country 
elevator handlings have been approxi- 
mately twice that of line elevator 
houses (privately owned) at competi- 
tive points, and whereas it is common- 
ly considered that a handling of 100,- 
000 bushels per elevator per season 
is necessary for profitable operation, 
the Saskatchewan pool country ele- 
vators have already averaged this year 


more than 124,000 bushels each. 
Pools Sell Direct 


Last year the pools paid an average 
price of $1 .45 basis No. 1 Northern at 
Fort William and Port Arthur. All 
Western wheat quotations are on this 
basis, which was adopted by reason of 
the fact that prior to the opening up 
of the Pacific route, via Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert, all Western wheat 
moved eastward to market and was 
forced to pass the Lake Head, whether 
going by rail or water. The Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, was, of course—until 
the advent of the pools—the actual 
market for practically 100 per cent of 
the wheat crop not required on the 
farms and Winnipeg was and is the 
largest cash wheat market in the world. 
The pools, however, are marketing each 
year a larger percentage of their 
deliveries outside of the exchange and 
last year they marketed more than 100,- 


000,000 bushels direct. 


The Average Price 
This aggressive sales policy, how- 
ever, could only have been developed 
at the expense of the private grain 
trade and an attempt was made late 
in 1926 to prove that whereas the pool 
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price was $1.45 for No. 1 Northern, 
the non-pool price paid by the grain 
trade was $1.51. The latter price was 
calculated by taking the average of the 
closing cash prices at Winnipeg 
throughout the year, but of course, it 
represented only one transaction each 
day and was by no means a true aver- 
age or to be compared with the absolute 
weighted average price for pool wheat. 
To prove this only requires a pencil 
and five minutes of time, though it 
would be impossible, short of an audit 
of the books of every firm, to prove just 
what the actual average paid to non- 
poolers was. There are available, how- 
ever, figures showing the value of the 
wheat delivered by farmers to country 
elevators for each month of the year 
and these show that the value of the 
wheat delivered in the four months, 
September-December, inclusive, was 
approximately five times that delivered 
in the remaining months. This is in 
spite of lower average prices in the 
fall, but even omitting this factor, a 
very rough weighted average—alto- 
gether in favor of the trade—is secured 
by taking the average cash closing price 
for the four months, giving it five times 
the weight of the average for the re- 
maining eight months and then strik- 
ing a crude average for the year. Such 
an average works out at approximately 
$1.43, which is 8 cents less than was 
claimed by the grain trade and still 
does not allow for the cost of interest 
and storage. Neither does it allow 
for the fact that though the high prices 
of May, June and July are included, 
nene but the pools had wheat during 
these months. In all probability, the 
real average paid by the trade was 
around $1.40 instead of $1.51. 
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Our New Folk-Music 


From page 1900 

applies to the words as well as the 
music, and therein lies the real hope 
for America’s art-music of the future. 

The conscious, painstaking compos- 
ers of the world have invariably bor- 
rowed in time from the great folk- 
music. On the same basis, the best 
elements of the modern jazz will be 
embodied in a later music which shall 
be both characteristic and worthy of 
America. 

There is encouragement in the work 


Ferdie Grofe, Leo Sowerby and John 
Alden Carpenter. Some of these are 
still in the imitative stage, but they are 
at least trying to be honest and in 
several cases they have succeeded in 
being distinctively American. 

A few disgruntled scholars have re- 
cently launched fresh attacks upon 
American Jazz, chiefly because they are 
not quite sure of what the term means. 
Actually jazz is nothing more than a 
distortion of conventional music, and, 
like the similar development in other 
lines of modern art, it may lead to a 
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added benefits of a scientific health 
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In any case, the law of evolution is 
inexorable. If jazz is wholly bad, it 
will be its own destroyer, as always in 
the past. If there is any good in it, 
that good will survive. A future gen- 
eration will be the judges. Meanwhile, 
does anyone seriously believe that the 
average American is a spiritual aes- 
thete, floating in ethereally precious 
ideals? Our new folk-music gives us 
a bluntly truthful answer. 





The Memphis Program 
From page 197) 
Tuesday evening will be most enjoy- 
able. 


W ednesday Sessions 


On Wednesday morning, June 8, the 
session will be featured by three out- 
standing addresses on specialized Ki- 
wanis subjects. The first address will 
be delivered by Rev. William J. 
Johnston, Montreal, on ‘‘How to Inter- 
est Kiwanians in Public Matters.” The 
subject of the second address will be 
“Membership Turnover,” by Interna- 
tional Trustee A. Heber Winder. The 
third address will be by International 
Trustee O. Samuel Cummings on the 
subject “Club Administration.” All of 
these addresses will later be provided 
with provisional headings to be set 
forth in the program for the purpose 
of convenience for discussion from the 
floor by delegates. The balance of 
the morning will be occupied with re- 
ports of the International Treasurer 
and Committee on Finance, and the 
presentation of the Efficiency and the 
Attendance Trophies. 


Conferences on Major Objectives 


The afternoon session will be de- 
voted entirely to five conferences on 
major Kiwanis Objectives, all being 
held from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., in the 
halls of the Municipal Auditorium. 
The presiding officers at these confer- 
ences will be International Vice Presi- 
dents William C. Alexander and H. 
Stanley Higman; International Trus- 
tees James P. Neal, Horace McDavid 
and A. Heber Winder. The major 
objectives are as follows: 

I. Public Affairs 

(a) Report of Committee on 
Public Affairs for the 
United States, John C. Pol- 
lock, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Chairman. 

(b) Report of Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada, 
Harry W. Whitla, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Chairman. 

(c) Report of Committee on 
International Public Af- 
fairs, Harry E. Karr, Past 
International President, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
Chairman. 
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JI. Under-Privileged Child 
(a) Report of Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child, 
Edwin E. Ellis, Buffalo, 
New York, Chairman. 
III. Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment 
(a) Report of Special Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement, Dr. 
George J. Fisher, New 
York City, Chairman. 
IV. Agriculture 
(a) Report of Committee on 
Agriculture, Andrew W. 
Hopkins, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Chairman. 

V. Business Standards 

(a) Report of Committee on 
Business Standards, Lionel 
D. Edie, Bloomington, In- 
diana, Chairman. 

All of the major objective reports 
will be discussed, not only by the chair- 
man, but also by his committeemen, 
and in addition opportunity will be 
given for discussion from the floor by 
interested delegates. 

“Memphis Night” 

On Wednesday evening in the 
Auditorium, will be held the entertain- 
ment which, for the present, we shall 
call ‘Memphis Night.” There will be 
present on this occasion, the Fiske Col- 
lege Double Octette, a well known 
organization of jubilee singers; the 
Chattanooga Quartette, composed of 
Kiwanians from the Chattanooga Ki- 
wanis club, which is said to be one of 
the most outstanding organizations of 
its kind in the South. The Old South 
will be featured in a number of ways 
yet to be determined. Wednesday 
evening will be made up of attractive 
entertainments, and will be a period of 
delightful recreation and rest from the 
convention duties. We are not able 
at this time to outline the entire pro- 
gram. 

Thursday Sessions 

The morning session of Thursday, 
June 9, will begin with remaining re- 
ports and discussions, nominations and 
election of officers, together with the 
selection of the 1928 Convention City. 
Prior to the close of the convention, 
International Trustee William C. 
Green will give a summary of the con- 
vention, which will outline the work 
accomplished. This address will be 
of special interest to all delegates and 
Kiwanians. 

After the close of the convention 
early in the afternoon there will be a 
golf contest on the course of the Mem- 
phis club, between two contestants 
famed over the South for their skill 
at this game. All special trains will 
leave Memphis at some hour on Thurs- 
day evening after the game. 


sociate officers, the International Past 





A High Point in Kiwanis Education § club administration and Major Objec- 


The Memphis Convention has been tives. Discussions of the topics and 
the subject of profound thought and subjects will be made by Kiwanians 
interest on the part of International Who have special knowledge of their 
President Ralph A. Amerman, his as- subject, while discussions are available 
from the floor at all of the conferences 
and also after the three special ad- 
Board. A program has been arranged dresses which will represent the last 
that will represent the highest point in word in Kiwanis education to those who 
Kiwanis education. The program pro- attend the sessions and conferences, 
vides for fifteen separate conferences and who desire a complete Kiwanis 
with from three to five topics for dis- education. It is expected that the regis- 
cussion at each conference, and aggre- trations will be very large, and the in- 
gating a total of fifty-one topics on dications at this time point to an at- 


—, A NEW NECESSITY EVERY MAN 


For All Makes Safety Razors. No More Wiping and 
Drying of Blades. No More Cut Towels 


After shaving you do not take your Safety Razor 
apart to wipe or dry the blade. You simply place 
it in the jar containing a little Sanders Solution, 
where you find it ready for the next shave, anti- 
septic, bright, keen and rust-préof. We guaran- 
tee more shaves. Universally used in England. 


Send cash or M. O. for unbreakable porce- 
lain container and large bottle of solution. 
Sey 00 SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
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POST Room 2029 _111 W. Washington St. 
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You'll enjoy the comfort, poise 
and trim athletic appearance 
which THE LITTLE COR- 
PORAL gives. It will correct 
that superfluous WAISTLINE 
quickly. 


Guaranteed for ONE Year 


Now Made from a New (Patented) ELASTEX Fabric 


The Most Remarkable Improvement Ever Discovered 










A marvelous GUARANTEED elastic fabric of scientific 
development. Comfortable! Flexible! Porous! Absorb- 
ent! Fits perfectly! Will not shrink, creep, or lose its 
elasticity from constant wear or laundering. Wears 
longer than any other elastic fabric. Nothing to equal 
this wonderful (patented) fabric which is an EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURE to be had ONLY in THE LITTLE CORPORAL, 
No lacers, buckles, or straps. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Pe ae cae eri — 


Mail Coupon Today coe ce re 
° e Little Corpors 0.5 

For Literature Dept. ‘SD, 1215 W. Van Buren St., 
If you prefer to order Belt im- Chicago, Ill. 
mediately give us your waist Please send literature and GUAR- 
measure, snug over under- ANTEED OFFER. 
wear, enclose $6.50 or pay , 
Postman on delivery. We ab- l Name. Fie os, ee de eae a 
solutely GUARANTEE THE | Street Address.. 
LITTLE CORPORAL for ONE City State 
YEAR. Any that prove defec- | ; 
tive will be replaced FREE OF | 
CHARGE. You must be en- 


If you send order for belt, fill in be- 








low: 
m ‘i tirely satisfied otherwise your | ore ryd 
Away With This money will be cheerfully re- | Size of Waist.......... 6. eee eens 
funded. Height Weight... 
1 
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WELCOME SIGNS 


The Best Road Sign 
Ever Made 


Beaut iful—Durable—Practical 
The Least Expensive 
Sign on the Market 


AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
FOR KIWANIS 


Strongest of Guarantees 


Write for our beautiful “K” circular 


The Russell Hampton Co. 
incor porated 
“Everything in Club Needs’’ 
39 W. Adams St. Vinton Bidg. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Portiand, Ore. : 


ee 
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PUT 
BROTHER TO GOLF 
Young and old, male and female, play 
it on the lawn. More fun than a circus. 
Send for circulars. 
The Maple Lumber Company 
Urbana, Ohio 











STIMULATE 
CLUB 
ENTHUSIASM 
Write for samples and 

wad social occasions. 


GEMSCO 
692 Broadway, N.Y. 























Torti at pe me. : We 


Sendines pcan demand tiving interes forma: vita! 
facts— pan what you want Grin iter cng Inform Wom and ita 
PAGE; DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 3601 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 














COM MITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 


The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
sent you. 


McConne}} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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tendance which will make the Memphis 
Convention the most outstanding that 
Kiwanis has yet held, 

A number of radical changes have 
been made. Lengthy addresses on 
specialized subjects have been elim- 
inated, with the exception of one single 
outstanding speaker. Reports of the 
various Kiwanis committees will be 
printed in advance and will not be 
read before the convention. 

Chairmen will be confined to a five 
or ten minute period for reference to 
their reports, a printed copy of which 
will be available to all delegates in ad- 
vance. A large amount of time will 
thus be saved for discussion on various 
carefully selected topics and subjects. 
It will be noted that education is the 
keynote of the convention work. Par- 
ticipation by the delegates in these dis- 

(Continued on page 229) 


Perfecting the Industrial 
Machine 
(From page 193) 

600 kinds of cold creams 

742 kinds of toilet waters 

1200 kinds of perfumes 

1300 kinds of face powders 

Does simplification pay? Mr. Flet- 
cher H. Montgomery, President of the 
Knox Hat Company says: “Before we 
applied simplification our annua! busi- 
ness was $1,600,000 on a raw material 
inventory of $500,000, a turnover of 
3.2. Now it is $4,000,000 on a raw 
material inventory of $176,000, a turn- 
over of 22.7. Our inventory time was 
4 days—now it is 1%.” In other 
words there has been a decrease in in- 
ventory time of 62.5 per cent, a de- 
crease in raw material inventory of 
64.2 per cent, an increase in turnover 
of 600 per cent, and an increase in an- 
nual business of 150 per cent. Mr. 
Montgomery says further, “There are 
two off periods in the manufacture of 
soft hats. During these periods, our 
production was 33 1/3 normal. At 
these times, we could not manufacture 
for stock. The excessive diversity tied 
up too much money. Now, with only 
40 per cent of former variety, we 
manufacture for stock. During off 
periods, we run 75 per cent normal.” 

Does this application of simplified 
practice save money ? Reports received 
by the Division of Simplified Practice 
from the following industries have 
given the estimates of the saving per 
year brought about by the introduction 
of this principle as shown below: 
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To sum up the advantages to be 
gained through the application of sim- 
plification in modern industry: 


To the Manufacturer there is less 
capital tied up in 
Raw materials, 
Special merchandise equipment, 
Semifinished stock, 
Finished stock, 
Storage, 
Repair Parts. 
There is more economical manufac- 
ture through 
Less idle equipment, 
Better scheduling of work, 
Accurate cost accounting, 
Long runs on large units, 
Simplified packing, 
Simplified material inventory, 
Reduced cost per unit. 


There is more efficient labor through 
Less seasonal employment fluctu- 
ations. 
Increased individual output, 
Greater skill of workmen, 
Ease of training employes, 
Simpler and better inspection, 
Smaller labor turnover, 
Greater earning power. 


To the Distributor, 


There is increased turnover due to 
Concentration of stock, 
Staple lines, easy to buy, quick to 
sell, 
No slow-moving numbers, 
More effective sales force, 
More concentrated sales effort. 
There is decreased capital require- 
ments due to 
Fewer complete lines to carry, 
For maintenance stocks, 
For packing materials, 
For storage space, 
For interest and other charges, 
Less operating margin required. 


There is less overhead and better 
service through 
Lower handling charges, 
Less stock depreciation, 
Smaller clerical forces, 
Less obsolescense, 
Quick and reliable delivery, 
Fewer misunderstandings ~ and 
errors. 


To the Consumer, 
There is: 
Better quality, 
Prompt deliveries, 
Quick replacement service, 

















AVE = NOW! 


On ours al 30 day 7 
You ean buy no better. 
manufactured like new, inane 
est prices — Eas — — 
Late models — stand- 
ard makes. Big tihestented 
catalog free—Write today. 


Young Typewriter 654 West Randolph breed 


Dept. 16% CHI 








Estimated annual saving $ 1,000,000 


ONIN aie ss 65 Ris ur os 
RINNE Gs kin bie @ al o's Au xo susie Estimated annual saving 2,400,000 
Reinforcing bars..........;... Estimated annual saving 4,500,000 
Warehouse forms............. Estimated annual saving 5,000,000 
PENNE ROMCTD, 0 6a wince we kins vs Estimated annual saving 5,500,000 
Inquiry—invoice and purchase 

CUES. SONS hii waaviene ses Estimated annual saving 15,000,000 
Lumber (yard sizes)........... Estimated annual saving 250,000,000 


(Co.rtinued on page 2 230) 
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Chicago Kiwanians on 


Golf Tour 
By HOWARD T. WEBB 


Memser, Kiwanis CLus oF CuIcaGco 


WENTY-FIVE Chicago men rep- 

resenting eleven Kiwanis clubs 
made a two weeks’ golf tour through- 
out the South last February. Among 
the group were District Governor F. P. 
Hammond of the Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District, George “W. Fleming, Chair- 
man of the All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs 
and Ernest L. Heitkamp, feature writ- 
er for the Chicago Evening American 
and a member of the Chicago club. 

The idea of such a tour attracted a 
great deal of attention in all cities 
visited and consequently there was 
much advance publicity as well as pub- 
licity dealing with the arrival of the 
party, recreation features arranged by 
Kiwanis clubs en route, and stories of 
the golf tournaments and visits made 
to the beautiful countrysides, pecan, 
orange and grape fruit orchards, typ- 
ical industries of educational institu- 
tions of the South. 

At the many evening dinners ar- 
ranged by the host clubs the guests in- 
cluded mayors of the various cities, 
officials of the Chambers of Commerce, 
other civic clubs and other prominent 


citizens. Stops were made at Colum- 
bus, Georgia, Augustine, Florida, 


Orlando, Lakeland, Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, Clearwater, Ocala, Jacksonville, 
Albany, Georgia, and Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The Kiwanis clubs in all these cities 
extended their typical Southern hos- 
pitality in greeting the visitors, dining 
them and providing the wonderful rec- 
reation that their cities offered. 

At Tampa Ernest L. Chase, Past 
Governor of the Missouri-Kansas-Ar- 
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kansas District guided the party about 
for several days and at Clearwater they 
were met by International Trustee O. 
Sam Cummings and former Assistant 


International Secretary Paul Mc- 
Cready. 
Next year a trip visiting the golf 


courses and Kiwanis clubs of the east- 
ern coast of Florida is contemplated. 





The Program at 

Memphis 

(From page 228) 
cussions will lend an interesting touch 
to the delegates, not heretofore en- 
joyed. No delegate can feel that he 
is not an actual part of the great Ki- 
wanis family of men. 

Provision for Ladies’ 
Entertainment 
Ample provision has been made for 
the entertainment of delegates and 
their ladies during the convention ses- 
sion. The time of the ladies will be 
well occupied during each day and 
evening. It is impossible at this time 
to definitely fix the details of the en- 
tertainment, but it is fairly well settled 
that on Monday afternoon they will 
be entertained with tea and cards at 
one of the large country clubs. On 
Tuesday they w vill be taken out to some 
famous Southern country home, and 
served with tea, with features of a dis- 
tinctly Southern type. There will be 
a bridge tea on Wesdnesday, at either 
the New Peabody Hotel or at the 
Nineteenth Century Club, a very beau- 
tiful women’s club building in Mem- 
phis. The ladies will also be shown 
around Memphis and vicinity. There 
will be dancing at the Auditorium and 
different Locels every night. 
Let every Kiwanian who can pos- 

sibly do so, make Memphis his vacation 
point for 1927. 
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One of the stops made by the Chicage Kiwanians on golf tour was Lakeland, Florida. 
H. T. Webb, Chairman District Golf Committee, E. Oakes, C. Brauer, G. 
F. P. Hammond, Governor, Illinois Iowa District, P. Bassett, 
A. Bernbach, H. Muscato, E. Altman, F. Howard, L. Romano. 
L. Arens, Dr. Marcin, R. Schneider, S. Bernbach, R. Peacock, F. 
Heitkamp, special golf writer for the Chicago American, W. Murphy, J. Walsh, golf professional. 


Chicago Kiwanis Clubs, W. Rauen, Dr. 
R. Tiesing, C. Nanee,.C. Engdahl, 
Bottom row: 


Top row: 
Fleming, Chairman All- 


Farmer, E. L. 
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Something Your Best 
Friend Will Tell You 


The clean, swift 
modern way of 
shaving is with 
Barbasol. . . No 
brush. Norub-in. 
No after-smart. 
Use Barbasol— 
3 times—accord- 
ing to directions. 


“Mister, you’re 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 





The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


Name............ 


K-M-4-27 
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Free Trial Offer 


R. E. Johnson, Akron. O., quit dieting and exercising 
and took 10 inches off his waistline in 35 days witha 
Director Belt. Send th e coupon, for Free Trial Offer. 

Test “Director” at our risk. how quickly it 














Send causes fat to go. No cost to you 
if not satisfied. het today. 
LANDON & WARNER, Dept. E-4 
Name 332 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
i en ee ee a eee de 
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IWANIS PONE 
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Send for Catalog 


The Tipp Novelty Company 


R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


Save Money on Golf Balls 
Fine quality repaint or rewashed balls will 
eave you half your golf ball expense and play 
just as well as new balls. For the beginner, 
average player or expert. 

Ist. Grade Silver Kings or Dunlops~- - Dz. $6.00 
Ist. Grade Kroflites or Spauidings - - Oz. $4.50 
Ist. Grade Assorted Standard Bails - - Dr. $4.00 
3rd. Grade Asst. Cut Practice Balis- ~- Dz. $2.00 

Su tiafaction guaranteed or money refunded 

ECONOMY GOLF BALL COMPANY 
9-15 Maiden Lane, New York 
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REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by poet, $2.00 per yd. Car- 
| riage paid, NEWALL, 207 Sternoway, Scotian 











CUSTOMS SHIRTS 


Made to your individual 
measure; fit and workman- 
shipguaranteed, laundered 
ona dale ered. Samples of 
imported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins, 
also Broadcloths—gladly 
sent, on request. 


S CUSTOM SHIRT Co. 
‘No Agents”’ Elmira, N. Y 

















For Large Attendance 


At all meetings every Kiwanis mem- 
ber wants to see his attendance 
record marked by 

Moore Maptacks 
25 Colors-5§ Sizes-1000 Symbols 
Send for New revised Attendance 
‘hart. It willbring out your mem- 
bers. 25¢ 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 




















OBSTACLE GOLF 


It’s Golf Time All the Time with an 
Obstacle Golf Set 


Manufactured by 


The Mason Mfg. Co., South Paris, Me. 


Write for Information 
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The New South 
On the Threshold of a Long Deferred Inheritance 
By HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


T was once said by Lord Byron 

that he “awoke and found himself 

famous.” It can today be said 
ot the New South that it awakens to 
find itself prosperous. Indeed, the 
South today appears to be on the very 
threshold of a long deferred inher- 
tance, and to be entering into a golden 
harvest of an era of unparalleled 
achievement. 

The awakened activities of the South 
extend well beyond the fields of com- 
mercial development. They embrace a 
livelier interest among the people in 
education, in sociological problems, as 
well as in questions pertaining to local, 
state and federal government. 

Following the period of the Great 
War the whole world has faced a 
change. This has been markedly true 
of the United States, and most peculiar- 
ly true of the whole southern section 
of this great country. That enterprise 
engendered throughout the South dur- 
ing the conflict of the nations has con- 
tinued. It is reflected in commercial 
activity, in banking progress, in wide- 
spread prosperity among the great 
masses of the people. 

A most healthy and encouraging 
sign of the times in the South is the 
friendly rivalry which is now mani- 
fested between the states in the leading 
activities which make for prosperity. 
Road building, improved educational 
facilities, agricultural development, 
banking and commercial activities, 
these, together with many other sim- 
ilar fields of endeavor are being de- 
veloped actively throughout the South- 
land. 

In Virginia and in North Carolina 
road building is being pushed with 
keen eagerness and being encouraged 
by wide popular approval. The two 
states, however, are attaining an end 
through dissimilar methods. North 
Carolina is constructing her system of 


highways through the medium of bond 
issues, while Virginia, deriving funds 
from a gasoline tax, is building on 
what is known as the Pay-As-You-Go 
plan. Both states are building roads 
rapidly and of a high type. 

Indicative of the awakened spirit of 
progress in Virginia is the movement, 
now well under way, to modernize and 
render more efficient and up-to-date the 
state and county governments. To ef- 
fect this change a special survey and 
intensive study of the old methods of 
government have been gone into and 
a called session of the ceneral assembly 
ordered. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed governmental changes in the 
state alone will save to the common- 
wealth $500,000 annually. 

The press of Virginia and of the 
South is today very aggressive. This 
is also, I take it, a significant sign of 
the times. I know of no more potential 
agency for progress, when properly 
employed, than an energetic and pro- 
gressive press. Throughout Virginia 
not alone the municipal daily, but the 
weekly papers in the counties, are thor- 
oughly abreast of the times and are 
rendering a service of incalculable 
worth in enlightening the public. A 
Virginia-forward movement is being 
preached throughout the state, thanks 
largely to the patriotism and progres- 
siveness of the press. 

In the matter of education the South 
is also developing rapidly, both with 
regard to its public schools and to the 
institutions of higher learning. In 
Virginia the questions of improved 
highways and of advanced educational 
facilities have for many years serious- 
ly engaged the deep consideration of 
successive general assemblies and of 
successive state administrations, with 
the result of enormously increased 
legislative appropriations for both 
schools and roads. 








Perfecting the Industrial 
Machine 


(From page 228 
Lower maintenance costs, 
Simplified specifications, 
Protection against unscrupulous 
traders. 

The field of opportunity which lies 
open to the application of the principle 
of simplified practice is vast indeed. 
All of the work that has been done in 


this connection in the Department of 


Commerce is based on the assumption 


that it is the proper function of the 
Federal Government to codperate with 
industry and not dictate to it. In order 
that the activities of the Division of 
Simplified Practice shall conform with 
this assumption, the division does not 
act to codperate with industrial groups 
to secure the benefits of simplification 
until requested to do so by the industry 
involved. This codperative service is 
free for the asking, but the initial move 
must come from industry in order to 
avoid any indication that there is an 
effort to dictate. 
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A significant statement of The Right 
Hon. Lord Stevenson, G. C. M. G., 
Vice Chairman of Ministry of Muni- 
tions Advisory Committee during the 
War, reads, “Had simplification been 
more general in manufacture in this 
country at the outbreak of the Great 
War, the ammunition supply to the 
armies would not have presented the 
problem it did, and if simplification 
and standardization had not been 
adopted for thousands of parts and 
articles, we would have lost the war.” 

An interesting comment by the Ad- 
vertising World of London on this 
statement is to the effect that, “Britain 
can win her trade war if her manufac- 
turers and distributors will promptly 
and vigorously aivail themselves of 
simplification.” 

A recent editorial in the Washington 
Post states that “Germany has revived 
and reéstablished her steel industry to 
a point where she leads all countries in 
steel exports. Two years ago Ger- 
many was seventh in steel exports; in 
1925 she was fourth, and in 1926 
she was first. The World War for 
trade is on!” 

In time of storm the wise will seek 
shelter. The storms that come from 
the East are renowned for their sever- 
ity. When the clouds are gathering 
and the deep throated rumble of dis- 
tant thunder is heard, the wise one 
looks for a place of refuge. The possi- 
bilities of such a disturbance have oc- 
curred to me as worthy of considera- 
tion. I think we will all agree that the 
distant rumblings have already been 
heard. 

It has been possible in the short time 
in which the Division of Simplified 
Practice has been established, only to 
scratch the surface of this great field 
of opportunity. In order to secure the 
continuation of the campaign against 
avoidable industrial waste that is now 
in operation, it is the aim of the depart- 
ment to impart enough initial velocity 
to this undertaking to enable it to 
gather momentum from industrial sup- 
port and eventually carry its own bur- 
den. There are two elements neces- 
sary to the achievement of this goal. 
The first is a sound economic founda- 
tion; the second, a realization on the 
part of industrial executives of their 
obligations, not alone to their com- 
panies, but to their industries, the 10,- 
000,000 workers of those industries, 
and to their nation—the future pros- 
perity of which lies largely in their 
control. 


Clubs Please Note! 


Matertal 1s needed for Memphis 
Convention Exhibit. Send to 








International Headquarters and 
mark “Convention Exhibit.” 
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Unusual Attendance 
Records 


From time to time THe Kiwanis MacGa- 
ZINE will publish the names of members 
who have attained tog per cent attendance 
records. While we realize that 100 per cent 
attendance for two years is quite an achieve- 
ment, because of the great number of Ki- 
wanians who have attained that record, we 
do not believe the distinction is as great as 
it is for three years or more. We have 
verified the following list to the best of 
our resources and if there are any members 
in your club whose records are worthy of 
publication and whose names do not appear 
below please send them in: 


Three Years 

Edward Hegenbart, Champaign, Illinois 
Walter Savage, Champaign, Illinois 
L. C. Simpson, Fairbury, Nebraska 
Thornton A. Graham, Edmonton, Alberta 
H. M. Hanson, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Lee W. Hughes, Newark, New Jersey 
Henry D. W. Loeffler, Newark, New Jersey 
C. Mandeville, Newark, New Jersey 
Otto Puth, Newark, New Jersey 
O. Venino, Newark, New Jersey 
J. B. Kernaghan, Prince Albert, Saskatche- 

wan 
Melvin Ahrens, Astoria, Oregon 
J. H. Hansen, Astoria, Oregon 
Harry G. Smith, Monmouth, Illinois 


Four Years 
Ben J. Oppenheim, Newark, New Jersey 
Charles H. Moss, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Carl Palmer, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Ross Weller, Springfield, Llinois 
Roy V. Rostedt, Tacoma, Washington 
Dr. A. H. Osborne, Long Beach, California 
G. W. Cook, Astoria, Oregon 
R. E, Johnson, Columbus, Mississippi 
John E. Davis, North Hudson, New Jersey 
Thomas Renoe, Moline, Illinois 

Five Years 
William Steiren, Newark, New Jersey 
O. N. Nelson, Janesville, Wisconsin 
J. B. Asher, Orlando, Florida 
R. M. Allison, Cambridge, Ohio 
©. L. Showalter, Clarksburg, West Virginia 
Carl S. Becker, Davenport, lowa 
George Houston, Bessemer, Alabama 
Finley Clarke, Morganton, North Carolina 
Harry Riddle, Morganton, North Carolina 
Peter Weimer, Lebanon, Pennsylvania 
Roy W. Henry, Edmonton, Alberta 

Six Years 
Walter E. Harmon, Portland, Maine 
Roy Graul, Maquoketa, lowa 
Francis H. Edmunds, Richmond, Indiana 
Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, New York 
G. L. Gilbert, Madison, Wisconsin 
L. K. Bronson, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
F. H. Edmunds, Richmond, Indiana 
Fred Wiley, Long Beach, California 
Charles H. Moss, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Seven Years 
J. H. Healy, Vancouver, B. C. 
William C. Alexander, New York City 
Charles D. Peavy, Macon, Georgia 
George Richwine, Elyria, Ohio 
J. A. Buchanan, Astoria, Oregon 
Roy W. Henry, Edmonton, Alberta 

Ten Years 
P. L. A. Jeffers, Dallas, Texas 
Dr. John F. Spaunhurst, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana 


























Somewhere in that file-drawer, there is a letter 
that is very much out of sight, but not out of mind. 
The Boss is impatient; the file cierk is exasperated. 
The letter itself is calm. The proper folder is 
there, jumbled among the others, but the letter is 


not in its folder. It is misfiled in some other 
folder—but which one? 

Folders that contain more than a few papers, 
bulge out of shape; the indexed back slips y 
out of sight; the natural separation between folders 
is lost; some ride up in the drawer, making an un- 
even top; others slump at the bottom. 
is the natural result. 

There is a cure for all this. The Boss needn’t 
wait a minute for a letter that is filed ina 





The indexes of 
““Vertex”’ Pockets 
are always insight. The pockets fit down square 
into the file, and stand erect. They hold 30 or 
300 letters as easily as a folder holds three. 

Nearly every file-drawer has its over-crowd:d 
folders, which should be replaced by “Vertex’’ File 
Pockets. 


To test the thing out, send for a 
sample. We will mail it entirely 
free, if you will try it in place of one 
of your bulkiest folders. 


Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in April Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
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Te ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Personal Instruction by 
LAWS: apt 
aan. Quallty to cern 

500.00 EASY eked, Te aa a ye. 


yet een a has gros 
aac tae eet ae aa 


force. Write teday for 


AMERICAN n CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 9184 3601 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





IWANIS (OME 
ANSASUITY 
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Musical Comedies and 
Revues, + - full in- 
frecteme eng, Sor gs ing. 


pecan stare your own show wy with our books. val line 
of plays, stage songs 
aE ATALOGUE Pree 


y's. ievibe acts and ‘make “up. 


DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 





DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trialto proveits worth, Be-: - E, BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of ©. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance. Noneother genuine. Fullinformation and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 








BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 97A State St., Marshall, Mich. | 








MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 





SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) 
Columbus 














60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many your 
Bees iin are. 

000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publishers 
in the world, thru information obtained 
by actual door- to-door canvass. Write 
for your FREE copy. 

POLK D DIRECTORY BLDG. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit. 


Georgia 
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In 
MEMORIAM 


The Ontario-Quebec District has lost one 
of its most indefatigable workers in the 
death of Stuart de la Ronde, charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. For many 
years Mr. de la Ronde was Secretary of 
the Ottawa club, served his district as 
Lieutenant Governor and was Governor of 
that district in 1923. 








* * * 

Dr. Marvin McTyeire Parks, prominent 
Southern educator and President of the 
Georgia State College for Women of Mil- 
ledgeville was struck down by an automobile 
while visiting in Tampa, Florida. Dr. Parks 
was Vice-President of the Kiwanis club 
of Milledgeville in 1926. 

” * * 


C. H. Wertenberger, Berea, Kentucky 


'C. H. Barden, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


William Edgar Lyon, Carthage, Illinois 
Aaron S. Zook, Elkhart, Indiana 
H. Holdeman, Bristol, Indiana 
Roscoe B. Chalker, Ozark, Alabama 
George L. Buchan, Mansfield, Ohio 
Charles S. Corson, Pleasantville, New Jersey 
Philip M. Cullinan, New Lexington, Ohio 
Jack Grimshaw, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Silas E. Germain, Northwest Town, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 








Ofhcial Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1927 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 


January 16-22 


Unirep Srates-CAnaDA WEEK 


April 24-30 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 


June 6 


CANADIAN CiTIzENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
June 26 - Fuly 2 


ConstTITuTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees. 























April, 1927 


Committee on Resolutions 
Memphis Convention 


HE Committee on Resolutions to 

serve at the Memphis Convention 
has already been appointed by Presi- 
dent Amerman. 

This early appointment has been 
made so that those who have resolu- 
tions to submit for the consideration of 
the convention may send them to the 
committee in advance of the convention 
itself and thus secure for them a more 
thorough consideration. 

It is unfortunate that it has so long 
been the practice to delay the appoint- 
ment of this committee until the con- 
vention so that such resolutions could 
be submitted only at that time. This 
compels the Committee on Resolutions 
to take time away from the sessions of 
the convention for its work and often 
compels far too hasty consideration of 
the resolutions. 

It is hoped that the early appoint- 
ment of this committee this year will 
lead many to send in advance the 
resolutions which they have to submit 
fdr action by the convention. Such 
resolutions must first be considered by 
the Committee on Resolutions. All 
proposed resolutions should be sent to 
Chairman Snell. 

The committee as appointed to date 
by President Amerman is as ‘follows: 

George E. Snell, Securities Build- 
ing, Billings, Montana, Chair- 
man 

James R. Erwin, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Vice-Chairman 

Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, O. 

Henry J. Elliott, K. C., Montreal, 
Quebec 

Kenneth Ferguson, Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia 

A. Columbus Hanley, Kingston, 
Ontario 

Walter B. Hardin, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

J. E. Horsfield, Des Moines, lowa 

Wilby G. Hyde, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Harry B. Kennedy, New Haven, 


Connecticut 

C. B. McKee, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan 

John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Louis Muessel, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota 

W. W. Mundy, Cedartown, 
Georgia 

Harry L. Price, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Charles E. Rinehart, San Diego, 
California 

Corwine E. Roach, Springfield, 
I1linois 


Dr. W. P. Sims, Bisbee, Arizona 
Homer H. Swaney, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania 


Floyd Walker, Douglas, Wyo. 
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_...and for churches, too 


$186,000.00 
raised in 


TEN DAYS 


T he illustrati m a w sh ws a 
neu snore h the Pian 
Congregational IC te »f Ben 
on ikan 07, Mic higan ‘willerect 
as a result of a campaign di- 
rected by Ketchum Publicity in 
Feb Two Hundred Fifty 
The fours Dollars was sought; 
a total of $271,000 was raised. 
Ketchum Publicity was em- 
ployed to handle the raising of 
the last $165,000 of this fund; 
under its d irection, $186, 

was sul ried This, in acity 


of 15,000 population. 





[eA9] MONG the many classes of worthy institutions 
“2 for which Ketchum Publicity has managed 
| = financial campaigns .... churches have occu- 


[S@*5) pied a prominent place. 





In the past four months, for example, this organiza- 
tion has directed four church campaigns. 


In one of these, where the objective was $250,000, a 
grand total of $271,000 was raised. In another, more 
than $153,000 was realized in five days. 


a] 4 4 4 a] 


Yet church campaigns are only one of the many 
types of institutional finance which are handled by 
Ketchum Publicity. Others include fund-raising acti- 
vities for hospitals, Colleges, fraternal organizations, 
community chests, etc. 


Ketchum Publicity covers the whole broad field. It 
has handled the raising of funds as 
large as $7,000,000 


4 4 7 4 4 


If you would like to havea repre- 
sentative of this organization dis- 
cuss the financial aspects of your 
institution with you... without 
obligation to you. . 


direct to— 


. please write 





NORMAN MACLEOD 














KETCHUM PUBLICITY, INC. 





‘Professional organization and direction of fund- 
raising activ ities for churches, hospitals, col- 
leges, community chests, fraternal organizations 


PITTSBURGH 
‘Park ‘Building 


NEW YORK 


149 ‘Broadway 
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Typewrite 


PORTA BLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


ed Machine for Every Purpose 





hr aioli 





) triumph 


OMPLETE in its application of the elec- 
C tric drive to every operating feature, 
except the insertion of the paper. 

The slightest touch of the keys operates 
the type bars with lightning swiftness. The 
electric drive also extends to the carriage 
shift, the shift lock, the back spacer, the 
tabulator, and the line space and carriage 
return. 

The net results are an absolute evenness 
of type impressions — yielding work of 
surpassing beauty, unequaled manifolding 
power, the elimination of fatigue in opera- 
tion, and a volume of daily output hitherto 
unattainable on a writing machine. 


A demonstration is yours for the asking 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway 7 New York 
Branches Everywher2 
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Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 
and Red Seal 
Carbon Papers 


always make good 
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